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In rus year of 1948, the hope for 
our civilization rests with the en- 
lightened peoples of all nations. Yet 
there is no certainty that these en- 
lightened people are capable of 
meeting the present crisis or are 
even aware of its full significance. 
Too frequently, even well-informed 
people permit their minds to be 
guided by patterns of the past 
rather than by conditions and needs 
of the present. It is difficult to free 
our minds of fetters that uncon- 
sciously have been placed upon 
them by outmoded beliefs, tradi- 
tions, and loyalties. Unconsciously 
we cling to practices and beliefs 
that are no longer tenable, while 
we repudiate standards and values 
that are eternal. 

It is perhaps inevitable that men 
should become uncertain of them- 
selves during this period of rapid 
change. As technological develop- 
ments change our way of life, we 
lose that sense of certainty which 
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was natural when one generation 
lived as had preceding generations. 
The feeling of “continuousness” is 
broken, and this generation seems 
to live unto itself alone, and for 
itself alone. This sense of isolation 
does not stem from reality, for each 
generation is at once a product of 
the past and a part of the future. 
Nevertheless, this sense of isolation 
can destroy all feeling of personal 
responsibility and thus irrevocably 
damage a civilization that is already 
in crisis. 

In this period of transition, men 
must learn to distinguish values 
that are basic from beliefs that are 
transitory. Men’s beliefs must be 
based upon truth if they are to con- 
tribute to the stability of our civili- 
zation. Beliefs that are based upon 
false premises divide men at a time 
when they need to unite in co- 
operation. 

All of us possess many of these 
false beliefs but are unaware of their 
falseness, even though we easily see 
the falseness of beliefs held by 
others. Because we cling to beliefs 
that are contradictions of truth, 
conflicts arise. Hitler combined rac- 
ism and nationalism, twin myths of 
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group superiority. The Russians 
combine communistic ideals with 
totalitarianism and imperialism, to 
create another myth. We claim 
democratic and Judeo-Christian 
ideals and pronounce their superior- 
ity, even as we fail to demonstrate 
their full effectiveness to a doubting 
world. We must translate the best 
of our ideals into techniques which, 
if intelligently applied, can offer a 
convincing demonstration of their 
significance. Most of us believe that 
in Judeo-Christian and democratic 
ideals we have discovered a force 
that can guide men to mutual con- 
fidence and constructive action. 
Unfortunately, although we recog- 
nize that, without mutual confi- 
dence, democracy cannot work nor 
civilization survive, we refuse to 
commit ourselves fully to the crea- 
tion of confidence among men. We 
accept mutual confidence as an 
ideal but lack the faith to test it. 
The present is no time for hesita- 
tion. The threat of a cataclysmic 
war Is too great to suggest cautious 
and halfhearted measures. Now is 
the moment for bold decisions and 
great risks. This is one moment 
when caution may be dangerous. 
Last year a girl in one of our col- 
leges burned to death because she 
could not make the decision to 
climb down the ladder raised by her 
rescuers. Today the atom bomb 
does not seem so dangerous as when 
our memories were fresh with the 
destruction of two cities and two 
hundred thousand people. Yet we 
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are told that our stock of bombs 
has been multiplied since 1945, and 
that each bomb is many times more 
destructive than were the two 
dropped in that fateful week. Pos- 
sibly the flames are not scorching 
us while we hesitate to climb to 
safety, but it is apparent that we 
must soon make a decision as criti- 
cal as that which faced the student 
who died. We must make this de- 
cision while there is still time. 

The fate of civilization may 
not be the problem of schools and 
colleges, but surely educators are 
remiss if they do not create an 
awareness and, if possible, an under- 
standing of the problems that con- 
front us. Educators cannot merit 
the confidence of the people if they 
lack either vision or conviction. 
Americans have placed great faith 
in education, and those of us who 
teach must merit the confidence 
that has been given us. 

Education has produced those 
trained minds that released the 
atom. It has released a force that 
may destroy. It must now release 
a spiritual force that can save. It 
is challenged to release forces with- 
in men that may control their ha- 
treds and direct their energies into 
constructive channels. It is para- 
doxical that only educated men 
threaten our civilization and that 
only educated men can save it. It 
has been suggested facetiously that 
we destroy all men of intelligence 
and thus solve our problem. It ts 
more practicable to solve our di- 
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lemma by multiplying intelligence 
and understanding. When we know 
as much of human forces as scien- 
tists know of atomic forces, we 
shall be in a position to use the force 
of the atom constructively. Until 
then, we threaten our own destruc- 
tion. 

Does this crisis concern the junior 
colleges? I think it does. Junior col- 
leges, to be sure, have not created 
these problems, nor is it their pur- 
pose to advance the frontiers of 
knowledge. They are designed, 
rather, to spread knowledge and 
understanding and to bring new op- 
portunities to fine minds that have 
remained hitherto unnurtured be- 
cause advanced training was not 
available. By spreading opportuni- 
ties for education to all cities, the 
reservoirs of genius more ade- 
quately may be tapped, and intel- 
ligence and understanding more 
widely diffused. In this crisis we 
must utilize all human resources; 
we can no longer neglect those thou- 
sands who have heretofore been 
denied opportunity for self-im- 
provement because of the economic 
condition of their parents or the 
geographic location of their homes. 
To tap these great human re- 
sources, we must provide more edu- 


cation for more people. Possibly no 
institution is so well fitted for this 
task as the junior college. 

More education is needed, but 
more education is not enough. As 
educational opportunities are ex- 
panded, they also must be im- 
proved. We cannot place our reli- 
ance in traditional patterns. They 
are too narrow in their viewpoint 
or too general in their objective. 
They create technicians of real skill 
but limited vision, or men of great 
vision but limited skill. To meet the 
challenge that confronts us, we 
must combine vision and skills so 
that men may translate their visions 
into great achievements. 

In these critical times the junior 
colleges occupy a strategic position. 
No other institution can so readily 
expand its services to smaller cities 
or to scattered populations. No 
other institution is so little bound 
by tradition and so ready to adjust 
its program to new demands. These 
colleges will inevitably expand, but 
the effectiveness of their expansion 
depends on the ability of junior- 
college educators to extend the 
vision and to broaden the horizons 
of those who come to them seeking 
opportunity for development and 
service. 
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Report of the Executive Secretary 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tuas report covers the main ac- 
tivities of the writer during the 
year 1947. As many details as pos- 
sible will be omitted because they 
have been rather fully reported in 
the Washington Newsletter and in 
the Junior College Journal. 

The keynote for all activities dur- 
ing the year has been co-operation, 
and this note has been sounded 
back to us in the fine response of 
the members of the Association, 
people in the junior colleges who are 
not members, persons in senior in- 
stitutions, state departments of 
education, many educational and 
voluntary organizations in Wash- 
ington and other cities, and all de- 
partments of the national govern- 
ment with which contacts were 
made, as well as a number of state 
legislatures. It has been a genuine 
pleasure to work with your Board 
of Directors, your President, your 
Vice-president, the University of 
Chicago with Dr. Koos and his as- 
sistants, and with all the commit- 
tees of the Association. Thumbing 
through our daily record book 
shows that we have represented the 
Association at more than seventy- 
five conferences with such organi- 
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zations as the American Council on 
Education, National Education 
Association, State Department, 
United States Office of Education, 
Veterans Administration, War As- 
sets Administration, Commission 
for International Educational Re- 
construction, United States Senate 
and House of Representatives. The 
reception of your Association and 
the high regard in which it is held 
make these contacts and confer- 
ences very satisfying experiences. 

Preliminary contacts have been 
made with the British Embassy 
relative to the county colleges in 
England and the Scandinavian Em- 
bassies regarding the folk schools 
of those countries. Perhaps your 
Board of Directors may at some 
future time wish to make recom- 
mendations to you whereby closer 
fraternal relations and exchange of 
ideas may be effected with move- 
ments in other countries similar to 
the junior colleges in the United 
States. 

A number of your publications 
have been sent to Japan for the 
guidance of the semmon gakko, an 
education movement in that coun- 
try that embraces the fourth year 
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of the traditional high school and 
two post-high-school years. There 
are nearly three hundred of these 
institutions, almost evenly divided 
between private and public control, 
and strongly emphasizing the voca- 
tional-terminal educational pro- 
grams. Contacts with the Japanese 
movement have been made through 
the good offices of Dr. Walter C. 
Eells, former executive secretary of 
this Association, and now a civilian 
adviser on higher education to the 
American Army of Occupation. 
Madame New, a member of the 
Chinese delegation to the United 
Nations, has conferred with your 
Washington office, secured litera- 
ture on the junior college, and 
visited a number of your institu- 
tions. She is convinced that the jun- 
ior college is one important type 
of education greatly needed in her 
country. She proposes that the gov- 
ernment of China send a delegation 
to this country to study the move- 
ment here, looking toward certain 
recommendations for educational 
changes in her country. We believe 
that, if and when closer relations 
may be established with educators 
in certain other nations, much of 
value can be given to them and re- 
ceived in turn from them. 


Association Membership 


Seventy per cent of the junior 
colleges held membership in the As- 
sociation during 1947, 69 per cent 
of the public and 72 per cent of the 
private institutions. A net gain of 
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21 institutional members was made 
up until the first of the present year, 
making at that time a total of 468 
as compared with 447 in 1946. 
Membership by regions is as fol- 
lows: New England, 80 per cent; 
Southern, 79; Northwest, 77; Mid- 
dle States, 74; North Central, 65; 
and Western and California, 63, not 
counting the evening colleges. Texas 
has the largest membership of any 
state, namely, 52 institutions out of 
a total of 63 or 83 per cent. The 
following states held 100 per cent 
membership at the end of 1947: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and the Canal Zone. 
Since the first of this year, Wash- 
ington state has been added to the 
100 per cent list. Eleven other states 
and the District of Columbia lack 
but a single institution of the per- 
fect record. The membership goal 
for this present year is five hundred. 
We ask your assistance in efforts to 
reach this goal. 

In spite of the fact that 19 insti- 
tutions in 1947 either became senior 
colleges or discontinued junior-col- 
lege work altogether, the number of 
junior colleges reported in the 1948 
Directory is 663 as compared with 
648 in the 1947 Directory. Eleven 
of these schools are outside the con- 
tinental United States. The enrol- 
ment, however, records one of its 
greatest advances, if not the great- 
est, in the history of the movement. 


From 294,000 in 1945-46, the num- 
ber of students shot up to an all- 
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time high at 455,000. These figures 
include full-time, part-time, and 
adult-education classes. 


Jumor College Journal 


Income from the Junior College 
Journal for 1947 increased consider- 
ably over the previous year. In 
1945, the income was $3,684; in 
1946, $4,799; and in 1947, it reached 
an all-time high at $7,493.95. This 
increase in income was largely due 
to advertising and individual sub- 


of one copy as previously, were 
mailed to institutions holding mem- 


_ bership. 


Washington Newsletter 


The Washington Newsletter has 
maintained a circulation of approxi- 
mately 1,200 during the past year. 
A large number of requests for the 
Letter have been received from in- 
stitutional members who wish to 
have it for distribution to their 
directors or trustees. Libraries, in- 


TABLE 1.—SuBSCRIPTIONS TO JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL SINCE ITs FOUNDING 


Year Volume Individual Group Total 
1938 928 304 (26) 1,232 
1939 950 608 (51) 1,558 
1940 1,034 853 (76) 1,887 
1941 1,065 805 (67) 1,870 
1942 1,064 689 (58) 1,753 
eer 1943 1,076 638 (..) 1.714 
1944 1,108 721 (60) 1,829 
rere: 1945 1,120 615 (59) 1,735 
rer 1946 1,201 1,142 (88) 2.343 
1947 2,131 1,307 (88) 3,438 


scriptions. The circulation reached 
3,438 by the end of the year with 
2,131 individual subscribers and 
1,307 by group subscriptions in 88 
groups. Table 1 shows the break- 
down for the subscriptions since 
1930, the year the Journal was es- 
tablished. Much of the increased 


circulation during the year must 


be accounted for by the fact that 
three copies of the Journal, instead 


dividuals interested in the junior 
college, and a number of senior 
institutions have also requested it. 
Perhaps some recommendation may 
be made by your Board of Directors 
whereby these additional requests 
can be granted. So far, our policy 
has been to restrict its circulation 
quite largely to the membership, as 
provided in the by-laws of the As- 
sociation, until such time as wider 
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circulation could be provided on a 
basis that would be fair and equit- 
able to all and in keeping with the 
general policies of the Association. 


Other Publications 


On requests from the American 
Council on Education and by ap- 
proval of your Board of Directors, 
your Executive Secretary has been 
the editor of the second edition of 
American Jumior Colleges. Drs. 
Ingalls, Bethel, and Wilson have 
given valuable assistance as an ad- 
visory committee. The volume is 
distributed as a companion volume 
to American Universities and Col- 
leges, both published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

Two pamphlets have been pub- 
lished and distributed at the re- 
quest of the Board of Directors: 
one, How To Organize and Operate 
a Juntor College, and the other, The 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges: What It Is and What It Does. 
In addition to the Newsletter and 
two of the features of each issue of 
the Junior College Journal, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary has written a 
number of articles on the junior 
college for magazines and assisted 
in the preparation of two feature 
articles: one for the Journal of the 
National Educational Association 
and the other for the Kzplinger 
Magazine. Five thousand copies of 
the Kiplinger article were sold as a 
reprint to one of our junior colleges 
now engaged in a money-raising 
and development program. 
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Field Work 


The writer has traveled more 
than twenty thousand miles in his 
field work. National, regional, state 
and local conferences, and visits to 
individual junior colleges have been 
made in twenty-eight of our states 
for one or more trips lasting from 
one to ten days. You may be inter- 
ested in the states that have been 
visited: Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
Ohio, Virginia, New Jersey, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Texas, Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Tennessee, 
Illinois, New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California, 
Nebraska, and Kentucky. 

The kindest receptions were ac- 
corded the writer everywhere. The 
travel allowance of $1,000 made by 
your Association was increased by 
allowances from colleges and asso- 
ciations to the extent of nearly 
$700. Otherwise, the field work 
would have been cut almost in half. 
The field work is one of the most 
rewarding activities of the Associa- 
tion because, first, no one can un- 
derstand really what the junior col- 
leges are and what they are doing 
unless he visits them; second, in- 
terest in the Association is greatly 
stimulated and clarified by per- 
sonal visitation; third, field work 
unearths splendid talent and inter- 
esting projects which may be util- 
ized for the benefit of the entire 
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membership; fourth, the emerging 
patterns for state-wide develop- 
ments can be understood only as 
one comes in direct contact with 
them and the people who are di- 
recting their progress. 


Summer Workshops and 
Conferences 


There is a constantly increasing 
interest on the part of senior insti- 
tutions in the contribution that 
they may make to the junior col- 
leges. An early issue of the News- 
letter will carry a story of the offer- 
ings of many of these institutions 
for conferences, workshops, regular 
courses of study in the junior-col- 
lege field, and for graduate study. 
Senior institutions realize that the 
junior college has come to stay and 
that the presence of twenty thou- 
sand teachers in these institutions 
constitutes a demand for greater 
services on their part. 

The writer attended workshops 
during the past year at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, the University of 
Denver, and George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. He is now booked 
for workshops at the University of 
Texas, the University of Colorado, 
the University of Iowa, the Univer- 
sity of Denver, and perhaps a few 
days at Harvard University. The 
long-standing interest in the junior 
college at some of our universities 
is being extended to a number of 
other institutions, such as Harvard 
University, Columbia University, 
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the University of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Washington, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg, and 
the University of Mississippi. It is 
our hope to include in an early issue 
of the Washington Newsletter the 
names of all institutions and defi- 
nite information regarding their 
offerings of especial interest to jun- 
ior colleges. _ 

We have received word of a num- 
ber of graduate fellowships avail- 
able for junior-college studies. It is 
our plan to publish as complete a 
list of the fellowships as may be ob- 
tainable. The Fulbright Act provid- 
ing opportunities for foreign study 
will be brought to the attention of 
our members. Contacts with the 
State Department and the United 
States Office of Education have 
been made to date. It will be our 
policy to send out information just 
as rapidly as it breaks in Washing- 
ton. With the inevitable growth of 
the junior colleges, there is a con- 
stantly increasing need for highly 
trained and expérienced persons 
for positions as teachers, adminis- 
trators, state directors, etc. 


State Organizations 


As of our last report to the Asso- 
ciation, we call the attention of all 
junior colleges to the wisdom of 
state-wide organizations for the 
private and public institutions in 
co-operation with senior institu- 
tions and the state departments of 
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education. The strategy seems plain 
to us because it is on the state level 
that legislation is enacted to retard 
or accelerate the progress of the 
movement. During the past year 
New York and Maryland have or- 
ganized state groups, and plans are 
under way in a number of other 
states. More recently meetings have 
been held in some states whereby 
closer co-operation may be achieved 
between the junior and the senior 
colleges for greater fluidity in 
the advancement of junior-college 
graduates to the senior institutions. 
We believe that this type of meet- 
ing may result in better under- 
standing between all types of higher 
education and a more constant give- 
and-take on the part of all. Senior 
colleges have a great deal to offer 
to the junior colleges, and the junior 
colleges have much to offer for the 
senior colleges. Around-the-table 
blueprint planning by leaders in 
both fields of education holds prom- 
ise of definite advancement in co- 
operative efforts. 

Senior institutions can make 
available facilities and resources 
for research, teacher training, work- 
shops, and planning conferences and 
for large fellowships for distin- 
guished leadership education for the 
junior colleges. The junior colleges, 
in addition to their unique role in 
the fields of terminal educational 
programs, can discover and educate 
large numbers of students of pro- 
fessional ability during the lower- 
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division years and screen them into 
the upper division and professional 
levels of the senior institutions. 
This plan would relieve the senior 
institutions of a great responsibility 
for educating Freshmen and Soph- 
omores, who constitute, in some 
cases, 60 per cent of the entire 
senior college students. Senior col- 
leges could then utilize their re- 
sources more fully for distinctive 
university and professional work, 
thereby providing for a larger and 
more constant flow of highly trained 
leaders for society. As the executive 
officer of your Association, one of 
our major efforts will be to promote 
this type of program at the state 
level. | 
Considerable interest in closer co- 
operation with your Association is 
being shown also by such organiza- 
tions as the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, the Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing, the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 
Music, American Library Associa- 
tion, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, and many 
others. Naturally, some phases of 
understanding and co-ordinated ef- 
forts are being made through the 
American Council on Education, of 
which your Association is a con- 
stituent member. It appears to us, 
however, that, even so, some of 
these organizations and your Asso- 
ciation could be mutually helpful in 
a more definite manner than is 
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now achieved. Specifically, as an 
example of what we mean, the Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing are in- 
terested in working with your Asso- 
ciation for the planning of more 
uniform programs of pre-nursing 
education in the junior colleges. 
The United States Navy is inter- 
ested in working out with junior 
colleges and technical institutes 
some sort of co-operative plan 
through which young men would be 
trained for civilian occupations but 
also be ready to utilize such train- 
ing for rates in the Navy in time 
of emergency. The point we are at- 
tempting to make is that the field 
is wide open for wider and closer 
co-operation between the Associa- 
tion and many other organizations. 


Finances 


Under Article VIII of your by- 
laws, you have set forth the five 
points of your sound fiscal policy. 
These principles have been adhered 
to during the past year with the 
result that not only was the budget 
balanced but a net of over $4,000 
was shown at the end of the year. 
This balance is in addition to a re- 
serve account of $5,000 deposited 
with the Chevy Chase Building and 
Loan Association, of Bethesda, 
Maryland, and $866.20 in an un- 
used capital reserve fund deposited 
in a saving account with the Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Company, 


of Washington, D.C. Details of the 
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financial report and the proposed 
budget for the present year will be 
submitted to you by the chairman 
of your Finance Committee. 


Conclusion 


You have already noticed that 
this report is confined to acts that 
have been done rather than to pro- 
posals for future action. The report 
in this respect is in strict keeping 
with the lines of responsibility 
adopted by you in your constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Agenda must be 
placed before your Board of Direc- 
tors for consideration and recom- 
mendation. It is then the duty of 
the Executive Secretary to carry 
out the policies adopted by your 
Board of Directors to the best of 
his ability and as far as they may 
be assigned to him. 

We confidently believe that your 
Association is today operating on a 
sound and harmonious basis and 
that the future for its usefulness to 
the cause of education was never 
brighter. The Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation has assigned an important 
place to the junior-college move- 
ment, about which you will hear a 
great deal during this convention. 
Viewed from the standpoint of your 
chief executive officer, that report 
has opened broad fields and clari- 
fied many of the issues for the ex- 
pansion of the community and jun- 
ior colleges. | 
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Education for Survival 


RALPH BRADFORD 


E pucation for Survival.” That is 
your theme and my subject—and 
I wonder just what we mean by it. 
What, in simple terms, do we mean 
by “education” and by “survival”? 
And is survival necessarily contin- 
gent upon education, as your theme 
implies? I think it is—provided you 
will accept my definition of “sur- 
vival.” Doubtless you can prove 
to me that it is—provided I will 
accept your definition of “educa- 
tion”! 

Pithecanthropus erectus survived 
for a good many ages before he be- 
came Homo sapiens in any aca- 
demic sense, and yet I suspect he 
was getting educated all the time. 
As he sat before his cave overlook- 
ing the crocodile-infested river, no- 
body troubled him with fine-spun 
theories about education or about 
survival. But he liked the sunshine, 
he thrilled to the chase, and he 
loved his half-cooked hunk of veni- 
son. In other words, he enjoyed life. 
He also understood that, in order to 
continue enjoying life, he must be 
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alert and fleet and strong and cun- 
ning. Thus his education progressed, 
and thus he survived. 

His education was a thing of the 
hands, and, after millenniums, of 
the emotions—of what we call the 
heart—and, at last, of what we call 
the spirit. Fire and its use was part 
of his lore. The stars, too, and the 
recurrent miracle of the solstice 
gave him the beginnings of a reli- 
gious symbolism that was to be- 
come universal. 

On the practical plane, trans- 
portation widened his horizons and 
broadened his hopes for life. His 
efforts to go places constitute an 
epic in education: the weary foot, 
the burdened back; the dragging 
poles, the crude sledge; the accident 
of a floating log, the miracle of buoy- 
ancy, in time the witchery of sails 
flung to the wind; and finally the 
magic of the wheel—and man was 
at last on the road to education and 
survival. 

Yes, education then was pri- 
marily an adjustment to the de- 
mands of life. And is it less so 
today? Will the formularies of 
pedagogy ever suffice as a sub- 
stitute for the experience of living? 
Will book and room and physical 
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equipment become the substance of 
what we call education, or is educa- 
tion to be understood as a life- 
process, to which, by the mechanics 
of our schools and the inspiration of 
our teachers, we can give a little 
initial direction and impetus? 

Perhaps at this point you will 
permit a confession, or a boast, de- 
pending on how highly you regard 
your calling. It is this: I, too, was 
once an educator. [That statement 
may surprise some of you, but not 
half so much, I assure you, as it 
would surprise any of my former 
students! 

That was long ago, as you will 
surmise, and I shall not look back 
so far. In fact, I refuse today to 
remember farther back than fifteen 
years, which happens to be about 
the time that I first appeared in 
this city to address an audience. 

Fifteen years—let’s stop a min- 
ute on that, before we look ahead. 
What a lot of things have hap- 
pened! On the personal side we have 
grown—lI started to say older and 
wiser—but maybe we have just 
grown older! But much more im- 
portant than what has happened to 
any of us is what has happened to 
our country and to the world. That 
is why we are worried about sur- 
vival! 

To return to my confession. If 
not an educator, I was at any rate 
a teacher, although as I look back, 
I often wonder if I really taught 
anything at all. Maybe I learned a 
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little, standing before my young 
hopefuls, but I seriously doubt that 
I gave them anything that helped 
equip them for survival or for the: 
“larger life’—unless, indeed, I did 
plant one small seed of heresy that 
bore later fruit when I assured them 
over and over again that the biggest 
business in the world was the busi- 
ness of living. 

Out of all my academic experience 
that is about the only dogma that 
I still cling to. To live—to live with 
increasing comfort and happiness 
and freedom—this has always been 
the mainspring of man’s progress. 
In the cave he wanted to be warm, 
he wanted the comfort of satiety, 
he wanted security from his ene- 
mies; in the caves of Manhattan he 
wants the same things translated 
in terms of modern existence. The 
concept of progress through free- 
dom has been the foundation of 
our institutions, whether of church 
or state or school. 

This was a concept that found 
particular strength and encourage- 
ment in the development of this 
continent. There was here a large- 
ness, a spaciousness, a newness. 
In time the prairies were spanned; 
the mountains were scaled; the 
hidden resources were opened up. 
The emphasis of our life became 
urban and industrial. Great centers 
of population developed new social 
problems. Occasional economic dis- 
orders and readjustments led an 
increasing number of people to seek 
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salvation in action by the state; 
and the individual freedom that 
meant so much to our grandparents, 
and that ought to mean so much to 
us, has become obscured among the 
multiplying mechanisms of a de- 
veloping statism. 

As a result of these and other 
causes, we have today an increasing 
number of people who, looking 
upon the harvest of weeds that 
accompanies even the best of crops, 
have lost sight of the overflowing 
granaries of American wealth and 
opportunity. Especially they have 
forgotten the priceless ingredient 
of freedom—not several freedoms, 
not four or a dozen, not this free- 
dom or that, as though the inde- 
pendence of the human spirit could 
be cut up into segments like a pie— 
but freedom in its entirety, which is 
the right of the individual to him- 
self, and is the indispensable climate 
for the development of men and of 
nations. 

I stand humbly in your presence 
today as I realize the tremendous 
potential of influence that resides 
within you. At the same time, I am 
emboldened to challenge you at 
this point with a question: What 
are you going to do with freedom 
in the United States? As you edu- 
cate the youth of this country for 


- survival, what are they going to 


survive into? Will it be into an era 
of expanding opportunities for the 
individual, or will it be into an era 
of further submergence of the in- 
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dividual under the growing tide 
of statism that sweeps the world 
today! 

As we face the future, we must 
realize, first of all, that many of the 
old landmarks by which we used 
to chart our course and from which 
we confidently took our bearings, 
either have been destroyed wholly 
or have been pulled down and re- 
placed by others that are new and 
strange to us. Let us look at a few 
of them. 

Once a dollar was a dollar, based 
on gold and worth one hundred 
cents. Then some years ago, by the 
flourish of an executive pen, it was 
devalued to fifty-eight cents. A 
few months ago the Russians got 
around to following our example. 
They might have chosen a better 
one to follow! It is rather too much 
to expect that they will follow our 
example more and more. Indeed, I 
shall be content if we only follow 
theirs less and less! 

Who knows what the dollar is 
worth at the present time? The 
last banker I talked with about it 
opined that it was worth perhaps 
thirty to thirty-five cents. About 
the same time I was given a statis- 
tic which showed that out of every 
dollar earned in this country this 
year, thirty-one cents will go for 
taxes. Figure it out. Take thirty- 
one tax pennies out of a thirty- 
five-cent dollar and what have 
you left? 

Now you are perfectly aware, as 
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I am, that I have just made a skil- 
ful misuse of figures, but I submit 
they are no more misleading than 
many of the figures that have been 
hurled at us in recent years from 
much higher authority. Anyway, 
why worry about little fiscal dis- 
crepancies in this age of the new 
arithmetic? Back in the days when 
we still taught that two and two 
made four, we were also assured 
that, if a man continued to spend 
more than he earned, eventually he 
would go into bankruptcy. Quaintly 
enough, we applied the same logic 
to an institution—to a bank, to a 
business, to a college, even to a 
government. Now we know how 
wrong we were! For many years we 
have been assured, upon the high- 
est authority, that deficit spending 
is the ideal of governmental finance 
and that we can spend ourselves 
out of any difficulty, social or eco- 
nomic or educational, provided we 
are willing to appropriate enough 
billions of dollars out of future 
earnings and charge them up to our 
great-grandchildren. 

In the international field other 
landmarks have vanished. We used 
to fancy ourselves as a kind of 
continental fortress surrounded and 
protected by what we were pleased 
to call a two-ocean moat. We took 
comfort from the fact that our 
eastern moat was bordered by an 
impregnable England, a resilient 
France, and an industrious Ger- 
many. Now Germany is prostrate; 
France is threatened with political 
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disintegration; and England is not 
only bankrupt but gone socialistic. 

This past summer I was in 
Europe. I came home with many 
impressions. Let me give you a few, 
not as a travelogue—Heaven for- 
bid, for we are all world travelers 
these days—but as a commentary 
on some of the conditions abroad 
that affect our way of life and that 
may affect our survival. 

London London, vast, 
sprawling, interesting, smashed, 
busy, cold, not a little hungry, and 
pervaded, it seemed to me, with a 
sense of profound discouragement. 
Perhaps the strongest impression I 
had after several days there was 
this: that the average Briton is de- 
luding himself about the length of 
life of their present type of govern- 
ment. I fear the British will have 
more socialism before they have 
less. At any rate, the lesson for us 
out of Britian is that they have 
turned to the state for their salva- 
tion and are just beginning to real- 
ize that the state cannot save them! 

So, being unhappy in England, I 
went to Paris. But I was not happy 
there. I was not gay. I felt sad. Paris 
seemed like a city whose greatest 
glory is in the past. 

There was plenty of food in 
France for those who had money 
to pay for it, but they were, and 
are, having a serious inflation. The 
franc then was 119 to the dollar, and 
I was told you could get 250 on the 
black market. Now they, too, have 
devalued, and the official and black- 
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market rates have both nearly 
doubled. A simple dinner that 
would have cost me perhaps $2.50 
in an American hotel cost the 
equivalent of $12.90 in Paris. 

You know about what has been 
happening in France in _ recent 
months. In spite of everything, I 
came away somewhat hopeful, be- 
cause of the strong individualism of 
the average Frenchman. The prob- 
lem with the French, aside from the 
humiliations of the war, is twofold. 
In the first place, they have gone 
off, like the British, on an orgy of 
- statism. Second, their very indi- 
vidualism has led them to form so 
many political parties, so many 
warring segments of their society, 
that nobody can form a stable 
government, which had the effect, 
in the early days of the war and 
since, of completely disuniting the 
country. Both these conditions 
should serve as solemn warnings to 
us against further reliance on gov- 
ernment, on the one hand, and 
against further disunity, on the 
other. 

In Switzerland I met for a week 
with businessmen from all over Eu- 
rope. We agreed on a set of prin- 
ciples which were generally of a 
nature that could be supported by 
Americans, and to that extent I 
was encouraged. But I could not 
help feeling that there was a decided 
difference in attitude toward, and 
in interpretation of, those principles 
by the majority of our delegation, 
on the one hand, and by most of 
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the Europeans, on the other. We 
were using the same words or their 
translated equivalents, but I felt 
that we were not meaning the same 
thing. I felt that the Europeans are 
committed for an indeterminate 
period to the principle of a state- 
directed economy. 

I came home from Europe con- 
vinced that there are indeed two 
worlds, or maybe three. First there 
is the world of Russia, with its satel- 
lites and zones of influence—a 
world that has been growing. Then 
there is a kind of half-world—the 
zone of Western Europe, which is in 
a state of turmoil and vast uncer- 
tainty but largely committed to 
some form of state-directed econ- 
omy. Then there is our world, and 
it, too, is being split by lines of 
cleavage in the thinking of those 
who are still determined to be free 
under representative government 
and those who, for the sake of fan- 
cied security or temporary advan- 
tage, are willing to be half-free un- 
der an expanding statism. 

It is not my purpose to discuss 
further any of the systems abroad. 
As to our own, let us admit at once 
that it is far from perfect; but let 


us also remember and record that 


under it we have come farther in 
the way of general education, stand- 
ards of living, material comfort, 
per capita wealth, political, intel- 
lectual, religious, and personal free- 
dom, than any nation has done on 
the spinning globe anywhere at any 
time under any system. 
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As to which way we are going, to 
me the choice would be very simple. 
But I shall not make the choice. 
The choice will be made by the 
young men and women with whom 
you and your counterparts through- 
out the nation are now doing busi- 
ness. Their decisions will govern; 
and, to an extent that must at times 
appall you, your teaching may in- 
fluence their decisions. It is more 
than an idle bit of rhetoric, there- 
fore, when I ask you what you are 
going to do with the United States. 

Finally—and perhaps this gets to 
the essence of the question of sur- 
vival—education has very definitely 
what I am going to call a local, as 
distinct from a national or ideologi- 
cal, responsibility. If education is 
anything, it is an instrument for 
preparing young people to fit them- 
selves best into the life of the com- 
munity. 

If you prefer to use the term 
“community” in its larger, national 
sense, I shall not quarrel with you; 
but, as a practical matter, when I 
say “community,” I am talking 
about Kansas City, about Peoria 
and Pittsburgh and Podunk. I 
mean the home town or city; for 
that is where most of the young 
people who attend your schools will 
pass their adult years. And that is 
where the Chamber of Commerce 
comes into the picture. 

Perhaps it is permissible at this 
point for me to give you a quick 
picture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. In the 
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first place, it is not, as some people 


think, an aggregation of captains of 
industry and finance. It does not 
represent big business any more 
than it represents little business; 
although, on that point, more than 
85 per cent of our underlying mem- 
bership is small business. It may 
surprise you when I say that actu- 
ally the Chamber does not repre- 
sent business at all, except as busi- 
ness is part of our national life. 
What we are concerned with is a 
strong, healthful, prosperous, and 
free America! Organically, the 
Chamber of Commerce is a federa- 
tion of the chambers of commerce 
and trade associations of this coun- 
try, nearly 2,900 of them, with a 
million and a quarter members. At 
present there are 2,328 local cham- 
bers of commerce, representing as 
many cities, in our membership. 

Now every one of these commu- 
nities, big or little, has a school 
system; several hundred of them 
have colleges of the type you repre- 
sent; and in every one of them the 
businessmen of the community, like’ 
other good citizens, are interested in 
the problems, the products, the 
costs, and the survival of education. 
We believe that there is an insepar- 
able community of interest between 
businessmen and educators; and 
about four years ago, we set out to 
test that belief and see if it could 
be made productive. 

First, we set up a special Com- 
mittee on Education. Then we 
brought into the staff of the Cham- 
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ber, to conduct the research work 
of this committee, a man who for a 
number of years was an educator 
and who was thoroughly grounded 
not only in the science of pedagogy 
but in the problems of education 
generally and of teachers in particu- 
lar. As the work grew, we added 
competent people to the staff, until 
it is now one of our most important 
operations. 

First of all, the Committee on 
Education decided to approach the 
question, not from the standpoint 
of economy, but of economics. They 
set out to ascertain whether there 
is a direct relationship between the 
educational level and the economic 
status of our people. As men of cul- 
ture, they were interested in the 
aesthetics of education; but as busi- 
nessmen, and particularly for the 
purpose we had in mind, they 
wanted to know whether education 
had a stimulating effect on the pro- 
ductive and consuming capacity of 
the people. 

If the answer to that question 
was found to be in the negative, 
then, whatever it might be con- 
tributing to our cultural and aes- 
thetic side, education would be fail- 
ing to meet a necessary standard as 
an instrument in the expansion of a 
dynamic economy. If the answer 
was in the affirmative, then educa- 
tion would have reasserted its chal- 
lenge to American business as a 
means to economic improvement. 

An exhaustive research study was 
made. Our findings were first pub- 
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lished about three years ago in a 
report which we call Education, an 
Investment tn People. This publica- 
tion may be familiar to some of you. 
In fifty-five pages of type and 
charts, it answers in the afirmative 
the question asked, and it commits 
us, as a national organization, to a 
broad program to promote closer 
co-operation between business or- 
ganizations and educators through- 
out the country. 

Subsequently we have elabor- 
ated on it with other publications. 
One was called Education Steps 
Up Living Standards. This book 
takes ten countries in the world and 
shows graphically the effect which 
education has had on their econo- 
mies regardless of their natural re- 
sources and other advantages. The 
third publication was A Challenge 
to Every Businessman. Its purpose 
was to set up a pattern for local co- 
operation between business groups 
and educationai groups. Still an- 
other publication, which we called 
The Fourth R, is a study of state 
departments of education and is 
part of our effort to encourage the 
building of strength into the state 
educational systems. 

In our organization we maintain 
six offices aside from our Washing- 
ton headquarters. They are located 
in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, and San Fran- 
cisco, and they serve the six areas 
into which we divide the coun- 
try for administrative purposes. 
Through them, as well as from 
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Washington, we are carrying on an 
active program to promote the 
formation by chambers of com- 
merce of local committees on edu- 
cation. We advocate having as 
many elements of the community 
as possible represented on these 
committees: labor, agriculture, pro- 
fessional people, along with busi- 
nessmen, educators, and members 
of school boards. The purpose is to 
carry on, in co-operation with local 
education authorities, a continuous, 
friendly, critical, and constructive 
activity on behalf of education, in 
the interest of good business and 
for the national welfare. From 
Washington we furnish all such 
committees with information and 
suggestions for helpful local pro- 
grams, mainly, of late, by passing 
on what has been done in other 
communities. All this we have done 
in close co-operation with the Na- 
tional Education Association, with 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and with the Washington 
office of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

To date, 1,119 chambers of com- 
merce have set up such committees. 
Some of them may be functioning 
in towns from which you come. 
Some of you may be members of 
those committees. They will not be 
perfect; they will make mistakes; 
but we believe that the effort repre- 
sents an intelligent, friendly, con- 
structive approach to bringing the 
business element and _ education 
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closer together in their mutual in- 
terest and for the public welfare. 
As I see it, education has—and 
must have if it is to serve its pur- 
pose as a vehicle of survival—two 
great values, both necessary to 
American progress. From the stand- 
point of the individual, it sharpens 
his powers of perception and makes 
for greater satisfaction in the pur- 
suit of the world’s biggest business, 
which, as I have said, is the busi- 
ness of living. From the standpoint 
of public investment, it has the re- 
sponsibility of serving an expanding 
economy by progressively upgrad- 
ing the productive skills and man- 
agement aptitudes of the American 
people. Both these functions are of 
vital concern to American business, 
because they are interrelated with 


‘our country’s welfare. 


After all, when we talk of educa- 
tion for survival, I think what we 
mean is the survival of our country, 
and of its institutions, and of the 
spirit of freedom and of opportunity 
for growth and development that 
have been implicit in the American 


_ ideology. 


You men and women are dealing 
with one phase of education. You 
juggle with souls for a little while, 
and then they leave you behind 
and go on out to continue their edu- 
cation. What we are concerned with 
is the final product, and that, it 
seems to me, is the good citizen of 
the future, the man of good will, 
the man of broad vision, the toler- 
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ant man who will epitomize some 
day the meaning of life in the West- 
ern world. 

As to the future of education, as 
to survival, I have no basic doubt. 
Education in these states will sur- 
vive as the nation survives. And 
when I[ am in doubt about that, 
then I like to get out away from 
Washington and pay a visit to 
America. In hundreds of towns and 
cities, and on the broad acres that 
surround them, will find 
America at work: millions of men 
and women making homes, rearing 
families, producing wealth, living 
normally and usefully, and facing 
the future with faith and hope. 

In Washington there is so much 
that is wrong, we see so much that 
tends to push us away from free- 
dom, that our faith cools and our 
fears take possession. There is no 
peace; there is no hope; there is 
only confusion. In some of our great 
cities there are other confusions— 
the confusion of social conflict, 
aggravated by the poverty and 
squalor of slums. 

But those things are not America. 
Out in the vast spaces of our coun- 
try business thrives, factories hum, 
trains run; the wheat grows in the 
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Dakotas; the corn tassels in Iowa; 
the cattle grow in Missouri; the 
farms and factories of the Midwest 
are fecund and busy; the cotton 
turns the fields white in Texas; and 
across the deep South there is the 
stir of a new economic awakening. 
Everywhere agriculture and indus- 
try and science and education and 
the brawn and brains of the Ameri- 
can people are moving us slowly 
and surely forward to better living 
and greater achievement. 

Given freedom, we shall survive 
into a future of miracles: a future 
of atomic power as well as of atomic 
threat; of revolutionary light 
metals; of improved general health 
and better homes and broader edu- 
cational levels; of stratospherical 
transportation, perhaps even of 
space flight itself, even in our life- 
times. 

Given freedom, it will be a great 
future; it will be something to sur- 
vive for. It will be a future so mar- 
velous that I could wish that I had 
just been born so as to live the 
farther into it, so great that even its 
first decade, beset as it well may be 
with grave problems, will neverthe- 
less be a time of growth and pros- 
perity and challenge for all of us! 
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W uen I was a pupil in the sixth 
grade in the Elkhart school in 
northern Indiana, I remember being 
fascinated by the story of the six 
blind men of Hindustan who went 
to see an elephant. Each, as you 
will recall, described the elephant 
from the part of the anatomy with 
which he came in contact. “He 1s 
mighty like a fan,” said the man 
who touched his ear; “a rope,” the 
one who grasped his tail; “a snake,” 
the trunk; and so on until each had 
described his elephant. 

My elephant is the labor move- 
ment. My blindness is the outgrowth 
of six years with a teachers’ union 
and six more years with C.I.O. 

So I continue with deep trepida- 
tion. The object of education in an 
acquisitive society such as ours is 
to adjust the individual to the en- 
vironment with a view to perpetu- 
ating the social structure as is. In a 
word, the preservation of status quo 
is the object of the most powerful 
groups in our society, even if it 
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means the retention of all its de- 
structive influences, such as unem- 
ployment, war, racial prejudice, and — 
political corruption. 

Six years in a local school system 
taught me that a teacher could 
propagandize his students con- 
stantly in support of the Republican 
majority, a free-enterprise econ- 
omy, and individual initiative, but 
woe to the teacher who supported 
the Democratic party, interested 
himself in organized labor, and 
worked for a co-operative society. 

I learned. early that the greatest 
evils grow out of silence and that 
the minds of our youth are colored 
as much by what we do not teach 
as by what we do. Perhaps the same 
might be said for research. 

Frankly, the object of workers’ 
education, on the other hand, is to 
change and adjust the environment 
to the needs of the workers. The 
over-all aim of the workers’ educa- 
tional movement and workers’ in- 
terest in education is to encourage 
them as citizens to learn how to 
transfer our social structure to one 
built on a more just base. This is to 
be accomplished through manifold 
activities within the labor unions; 
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in the economic, legislative, co-oper- 
ative, political research, and educa- 
tional fields. Through such activities 
it is hoped that organized workers 
will develop the necessary leader- 
ship within their own ranks to chal- 
lenge the intrenched power groups 
of our society. 

My belief in such an educational 
philosophy prompted me to develop 
an interest in political education. 
Real political education develops 
from a knowledge of the party 
structure, the causes, and the need 
for financial support. In a sentence, 
I believe we teachers have too long 
emphasized the importance of bring- 
ing up our sons as future presidents 
and neglected stressing the impor- 
tance of precinct captains. In fact, 
I sometimes argue that, if we 
brought up our boys and girls to be 
precinct captains, the presidency 
would take care of itself. 

Alex Meiklejohn expressed the 
basic idea when he wrote: 


School and colleges are not some- 
thing apart from the social order to 
which they belong. They are that order 
trying to prepare its youth for partici- 
pation in its own activities. And a so- 
ciety can only teach . . . the knowl- 
edge, the values, the beliefs which it 


Likewise, the labor movement 
must teach its ideals to promote the 
growth of the labor movement and 
the social ideals it would perpetu- 


1 Alexander Meiklejohn, The Experimental 
College, p. xi. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1932. 


ate. Pragmatically, it must do so 
both through its own educational 
program and by an increased in- 
terest in public education. Too long 
the social composition of school 
boards has been business and pro- 
fessional in its make-up. The time 
has come for organized labor to 
insist on its rightful share on boards 
of education. And the time has also 
come to examine curriculums and 
textbooks and to find out why so 
little emphasis is given to labor’s 
contribution to democracy, co-op- 
eratives, and social legislation. 
Something is seriously wrong 
when 85 per cent of our high-school 
graduates, labor’s children, are 
hostile to the aims of organized 
labor. We in labor do not want anti- 
union children. We are opposed to 
a concept of education which de- 
velops docile workers willing to 
produce an endless stream of com- 
modities for low wages for others 
than themselves, and higher profits 
for their employers. We want work- 
ers to ask, as they are now doing, 
why higher wages cannot be paid 
without raising prices. And is not 
the present distortion of the wage- 
price-profit relationship an uncon- 
scionable phenomenon which must 
be adjusted, or we shall all be the 
victims of the next great “bust”? 
Putting the issue bluntly, we of 
labor think there is too much of a 
tendency on the part of educators 
to gloss over the ills of our acquisi- 
tive society. We want men moved 
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to eradicate the evils of today, in- 
formed, intelligent, and aggressive 
workers, who know their rights and 
who are willing to fight for them. 

Organized labor stands for just- 
ice, fair play, and the protection 
of the weak. In its fight to raise the 
standard of living of the working- 
man, it strengthens the whole eco- 
nomic structure. We of labor are 
determined to look beyond our own 
horizons. 

Once when Samuel Gompers was 
asked about the aims of labor, he 
replied, “Labor wants more school- 
houses and fewer jails, more learn- 
ing and less vice, more leisure and 
less greed, more justice and less 
revenge.” 

In short, labor wants what all 
men want: more of the opportuni- 
ties to cultivate our better natures, 
to make manhood more noble, 
womanhood more beautiful, and 
childhood more happy and bright. 

Our own C.I.O. convention reso- 
lutions are almost entirely made up 
of our declarations for public wel- 
fare. The security and happiness of 
the workers and their children are 
the compelling interest of those who 
lead C.I.O. President Murray gives 
the welfare of children a number 
one priority, for they are our great- 
est natural resource, it is agreed. 
President Murray served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education in 
Pittsburgh for twenty-four years. 

Today we are profoundly agitated 
by communism. One would think 
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that our institutions were so inse- 
cure that the first Marxist blast 
would topple them. Why are we 
afraid: are our consciences troubled, 
or have we no philosophy and sense 
of direction of our own! 

If we have not, perhaps the time 
has come to purge our souls and 
develop a sense of direction. We of 
the labor movement believe that, 
if our aims are to be realized, it is 
absolutely necessary to demonstrate 
the indispensability of active, in- 
defatigable work for the explana- 
tion, understanding, and putting- 
into practice of our Hebraic-Chris- 
tian ideals. They are the foundation 
on which our democracy rests. Some 
of the ideals which we must under- 
stand have been sloganized; never- 
theless they bear repeating. “People 
are more important than profits, 
human rights than property rights,” 
is an accepted truth by those identi- 
fied with the labor movement. 
Other beliefs are: “An injury to one 
worker is an injury to all workers.” 
“From everyone according to-his 
ability, to everyone according to his 
need.” “Do unto others as ye would 
they do unto you.” And for the 
callous totalitarian, we reafhrm, 
“Every person should be treated as 
an end, never as a means.” Yes, we 
go even farther and agree, with 
Emerson, that the end pre-exists in 
the means. 

These are revolutionary ideas. 
Practically, they mean that you 
and I who wish to oppose totalitari- 
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anism must do so affirmatively. 
Ours is the challenge of being more 
right and more radical for infinitely 
more precious reasons. 

Frankly, such a philosophy chal- 
lenges our acquisitive society. Those 
who accept it declare to the world 
their conviction that the profit 
motive is not all-consuming and 
that service is as challenging as 
ownership. Here it seems to me we 
have all failed. Ours is a culture 
which worships Mammon. The boys 
and girls we graduate from our 
schools are too often worshipers of 
H. L. Mencken’s “Bitch Goddess 
Success,” and money and the power 
it gives define success. 

By now it is obvious, I hope, that 
labor is determined to challenge the 
philosophy and power of American 
intrenched capitalism. This deduc- 
tion is correct. | 

Capitalism, as we define it, is that 
form of economic organization built 
on the profit motive. Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb define a capitalist 
society thus: 


The particular stage in the develop- 
ment of industry and legal institutions 
in which the bulk of workers find them- 
selves divorced from the ownership of 
the instruments of production, in such 
a way as to pass into the position of 
wage earners whose subsistence, secur- 
ity, and personal freedom seem to de- 
pend on the will of a relatively small 
portion of the nation, namely, those 
who own and through their legal owner- 
ship control the organization of the 
land, the machinery, and the labor 
force of the community and do so with 
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the object of making for themselves 
individual and private gains.? 


Thus the aims of education, 
directly or indirectly, in a capitalist 
society are based on personal gains 
and on the training for industrial 
efficiency. A recent survey which 
came into our office indicated that 
85 per cent of the managers and 
professionals of America were happy 
in their task, 70 per cent of the 
industrial workers were unhappy. 
I have talked with many of these 
70 per cent, and they feel enslaved 
to the machine, desire the status 
which only recognition of their cre- 
ativity can give. Today they are 
sustained by full employment, but 
let Americans face a situation where 
millions are unemployed, resent- 
ment will reach a climax and the 
totalitarians of right and left will 
come unto their own. 

Hence it is our responsibility 
today to examine the nature of our 
industrial society, accept unions as 
equally sovereign with manage- 
ment, encourage workers’ education, 
organize our corporations to make 
the workers partners in production, 
and to arrange that, when produc- 
tivity increases, the benefits should 
go into wages as well as profits. 
Above all, there must be direct 
channels of communication between 
workers and management, situa- 
tions where men meet as equals, 
where power with, not power over, 

2 Beatrice Webb and Sidney Webb, Decay 


of Capitalist Civilization, p. 11. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 
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guides discussions. The formation 
of a democratically organized in- 
dustry is a challenge to all of us. 
Workers, even as you and I, are not 
too interested in the abstractions. 
They prefer democracy where it 
plays a part in their daily life, an 
economic democracy to buttress 
political democracy. | 

So we must educate for an ever 
widening democracy and do so with- 
out apology. Today, in the words 
of Walter Lippmann, “We have 
established a system of education 
in which we insist that, while every- 
one must be educated, yet there is 
nothing particular that an educated 
man should know,’”® and, I might 
add, believe or feel. The time has 
come at least to argue on what an 
educated man is. The definition I 
am about to give is the one I have 
tried to elaborate within the educa- 
tional framework of the C.I.O. The 
educated man is one who sees the 
consequences of his acts in the sum 
total of their relationships. He 
understands why American infla- 
tion impoverishes the world, why a 
collapse of our economy would 
bring political chaos, why exclu- 
sion acts breed war, why the treat- 
ment of our minorities affects the 
attitude that the colored people 
of the world have toward us. 

The examples are infinite in num- 
ber! Sometimes I think our very 


3 Walter Lippmann, “Education vs. Western 
Civilization,” American Scholar, X (Spring, 
1941), 188. 
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society is breaking down. Modern 
city life has become so complicated 
that we have lost sight of commu- 
nity relationship and interdepend- 
ence. Consequently the weakening 
of democracy at its grass roots and 
the constant clamor for a leader to 
take us to the promised land. Such 
clamoring can bring us a Hitler as 
well as a Roosevelt. 

_So, if we would have democracy 
survive, we must help our people 
understand it. We must go beyond 
book learning and give them the 
knowledge and intellectual training 
which will be of help in the under- 
standing of the complexity of forces 
with which we are called on to deal 
intelligently. Also, we must ask: 
Are the materials and activities 
proposed for our study to prove 
stimulating and useful to the social 
welfare? We must keep in mind 
Einstein’s statement that the most 
important motive for work in 
school and life is the pleasure of 
work, pleasure in its result, and the 
knowledge of the value of the result 
for the community. The outlook of 
the enlightened man must be world- 
wide. As has already been said by 
implication, there can be no security 
for American workers or American 
citizens unless there is security for 
all within the framework of an or- 
ganized world. Therefore we sup- 
port world organization and argue 
that the Atlantic Charter and the 
four freedoms are community prop- 
erty in the profoundest sense. 
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The achievement of such a world 
means the limitation of sovereignty, 
the substitution of international 
loyalties for nationalism, and dis- 
armament instead of ever increasing 
armaments. Because this is so, it 
can be argued that the predatory 
and imperialistic attributes of capi- 
talism must be curbed. 

War is now, and always has been, 
the archenemy of mankind. Today 
it has become the transcendent evil. 
Either we find alternatives to war, 
or we shall become the victims of 
our own political impotence. 

Today modern scientists have 
given us the atomic bomb. Other 
scientists are busy perfecting other 
instruments of destruction. Para- 
doxically, atomic energy is synony- 
mous with the death-dealing bomb, 
not the life-giving release of energy. 
And yet atomic energy is not evil. 
Evil is determined by the use to 
which we put this latest discovery. 
Likewise, the airplane which carries 
the bomb also carries the serum to 
isolated sufferers. Trite as it may 
seem, there is no gainsaying that 
we determine the ends to which our 
discoveries are put. Atomic energy 
and the airplane are neither moral 
nor unmoral. Morality decisions are 
ours alone. 

The time has come for all of us 
in workers’ education and in general 
education to put greater emphasis 
on content and less on technique. 
Here I must include a confession. 
We in workers’ education have done 
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a good veneer job. We have de- 
veloped new techniques and per- 
fected gadgets, but our develop- 
ment of content, of a knowledge 
and understanding of our environ- 
ment, is quite inadequate. Before 
we can develop such an understand- 
ing, there must be an examination 
of our own responsibility and a de- 
veloped willingness to examine the 
ideas for which men today are will- 
ing to give their lives. Whether the 
labor movement will have the cour- 
age to develop such a program of 
education is difficult to predict. 

In the meantime, we who are in- 
terested in workers’ education are 
determined to relate what we teach 
in the present to the continuous 
struggle of mankind throughout the 
ages for a better world. We want to 
develop in our students a feeling 
for the continuity of man’s upward 
struggle. Also we are determined 
to draw on the present experience of 
our people, for those conditions 
found in present experience give 
meaning where mere abstractions - 
fail. For example, workers conscious 
of their struggles for a better life 
are apt to sympathize with workers 
everywhere. 

Again I must illustrate. About 
three years ago I went from an 
automobile workers’ summer school 
where I was a teacher to a confer- 
ence of science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion where I presented a paper. I 
shall never forget the contrast in 
experience. The workers were more 
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curious, they wanted to implement 
their programs with action. The 
scholars debated shades of meaning 
in the words that their fellow- 
scholars used. For them, words were 
substitutes for action. Finally, I 
felt the workers offered a greater 
hope for a better tomorrow than 
did the scholars, but of course I am 
a prejudiced witness. However, as 
I meditated on the contrast, I began 
faintly to understand why Jesus 
and the prophets went to the lowly 
workers instead of to the intellec- 
tually privileged when they sought 
to build the kingdom. 

Perhaps this is true because in 
the past our union leaders and 
many union members have partici- 
pated in the numerous struggles 
of their organizations and have 
learned from bitter experience that 
changing and improving our present 
economy often brings persecution 
and conflict. Consequently the more 
progressive members stand for a 
reconstruction of society; they 
dream, as I have said before, of a 
world where economic and social 
justice shall prevail, where inter- 
national and national welfare of 
human beings will be the aim of all 
activity, where society shall be 
organized as a co-operative com- 
monwealth, and where love, friend- 
ship, and fellowship will replace 
selfishness. 

We believe, in other words, that 
ideals are practical. We refute the 
thesis that only the pragmatist can 
be trusted to reconstruct the world. 
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In fact, we argue that the idealist 
certainly could not have done a 
worse job in reconstructing it than 
is being done by hard-bitten realists. 

Therefore. it is imperative that 
workers’ education and general ed- 
ucation emphasize the kind of edu- 
cation which will strengthen and 
broaden character, develop discrim- 
ination, and help men to form 
sound judgments. To achieve these 
ends, indoctrination or partisan 
propaganda, disguised as education, 
must not be permitted to stifle 
thought and scientific inquiry. Ed- 
ucation must awaken the mind to a 
conception of independence and 
avoidance of doctrinaire teaching. 
Education must aim to seek the 
truth, free from dogma and doctri- 
naire teaching. Men and women who 
desire to be effective and useful to 
education, be it in labor or other- 
wise, need a point of view, a method 
of approach to their problems, a 
respect for facts, willingness to face 
facts, ability to dig out relevant 
facts, and to make generalizations 
on the basis of the facts acquired. 
Intellectual integrity, not prejudice, 
is the goal of the true scientist. 

So far I have said little about the 
teacher. Frankly, he is all-impor- 
tant. No technique can take his 
place. Nor is there any substitute 
for the give-and-take of honest dis- 
cussion. Today we need more and 
better teachers. Labor needs hun- 
dreds of teachers who can interpret 
the complexities of modern life to 
those they teach. The ability to 
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teach, we are convinced, is as im- 
portant as the knowledge of what 
is to be taught. It is common ex- 
perience that many a technician is 
a poor teacher. This is doubly true 
of teachers called on to teach 
workers. 

Three years ago last summer I 
was teaching a class of southern 
workers at Highlander Folk School 
in Monteagle, Tennessee. My stu- 
dents were polite. They listened 
attentively for several days. Finally 
we became acquainted, and ac- 
quaintance grew into friendship. 
Feeling that they could be honest 
with me, they arranged a conference 
to discuss my class. Very politely 
but firmly, I was asked to modify 
my vocabulary. The words I had 
used, I discovered, were meaning- 
less to workers who never had gone 
beyond the sixth grade. I promised 
to do better, but translation of my 
ideas into their vocabulary was no 
easy task. 

Today I have learned to speak 
in parables, learned to use concrete 
examples to enable the learner to 
understand better the facts and 
principles I would enunciate. But 
even more significantly the efficacy 
of our teaching depends on how we 
relate new experience to the already 
existing background of those we 
teach. Therefore the ideal teacher 
of human beings takes into account 
the whole history of the individual 


and the social factors which operate 
on him outside the classroom. 

We do not live in a vacuum. Or 
to put it positively in the words of 
Herbert Spencer: 

To prepare us for complete living 
is the function which education has to 
discharge; and the only rational mode 
of judging of an educational course is, 
to judge in what degree it discharges 
such a function.‘ 

Therefore teachers who do not 
live, who are not active citizens, can 
never really be great teachers. They 
only teach by rote, those who shun 
the life they try to interpret. Once 
when teaching government to fifty- 
seven teachers of civics from Chi- 
cago high schools, I learned that 
only nine knew the ward precinct in 
which they lived. Citizenship was 
an art they never practiced. 

In conclusion, then, those of us 
who would educate, be we in 


‘workers’ education where I hold 


forth, or in general education where 
you practice your profession, must 
ever remind ourselves that the ab- 
stract concepts of justice, brother- 
hood, and tolerance only have 
meaning as they are translated 
into newer experiences. The great 
teacher lives his ideals more elo- 
quently than mere words can ever 
express them. 


4Herbert Spencer, “What Knowledge Is of 
the Most Worth?” Education: Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical, p. 10. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1924 (revised). 
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Relationships of the Junior College to 


Colleges and Universities 


DANA M. 


[ rEapinc the November issue of 
the Junior College Journal, 1 was 
much interested to note that the 
general theme set for this conven- 
tion is the realistic one, “Educa- 
tion for Survival.” I immediately 
thought of the words which Secre- 
tary of State Marshall spoke to a 
member of the Harvard family 
when attending commencement last 
June, “You who are in education 
have the greatest opportunity and, 
by the same token, the greatest re- 
sponsibility, to make our hopes for 
survival a reality.” 

Recently it has been my privilege 
to travel for professional purposes 
from New England to the Pacific 
Coast and return. While on this trip 
I talked with many people engaged 
in education at various school and 
college levels. As a result of these 
conversations I am convinced that 
never before has there been such a 
searching and sincere interest in the 


Dana M. Cotton is a member 
of the faculty and director of place- 
ment, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard Umversity. 
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unmet educational needs of youth 
and in how best to meet these 
needs. When in all honesty we must 
admit that the future of our civili- 
zation depends on the direction 
taken by education today, tomor- 
row, and in the immediate future, it 
is most important that the deep and 
sincere thinking now in evidence re- 
garding our educational problems 
be channeled and directed so as to 
bring about an educational system 
which will serve our American 
youth wherever they are and what- 
ever their needs may be. 


Co-operation Essential 


To make our contribution and 
squarely, intelligently, and fear- 
lessly to face up to the job that we 
must do will demand not only a 
clarification of our educational aims 
at all school and college levels but 
also the development of the best 
possible co-operative relationships. 

In preparing this brief message, 
I read the stimulating and informa- 
tive writings and letters of William 
Watts Folwell, the first president of 
the University of Minnesota. Dur- 
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ing the year 1872 President Folwell 
and President Eliot, in a series of 
letters, agreed that the essential 
factors for the formulation of sound 
plans for the establishment and 
maintenance of educational institu- 
tions above the secondary level are 
the number of people who are capa- 
ble and desirous of post-secondary 
education and the kinds of educa- 
tional opportunities that should be 
made available. During that same 
year President Folwell suggested 
for the University of Minnesota a 
plan of junior-college education 
similar to that now being developed 
at the University of Mississippi. 
President Eliot was most enthusias- 
tic in his indorsement and approval. 

As recently as February 18, 1948, 
President Conant, speaking before 
the closing session of the United 
States Conference of Mayors in 
New York City, contended that our 
survival depends primarily on a 
vigorous demonstration in the next 
decade that we can make our form 
of democracy function even in a 
war-torn world. He stated most em- 
phatically that, if this objective is 
to be realized, educational needs at 
all levels must be provided and 
there must be the highest type of 
professional co-operation. 

If we are to have education for 
survival, we must have adequate 
provision of needed educational in- 
stitutions offering needed curricu- 
lums and the most efficient and co- 
operative relationships among all 
these institutions. 


As we consider the relationships 
of the junior college to colleges and 
universities, we should bear in mind 
the basic types of junior-college 
programs and the broad diversifica- 
tion of colleges and universities, 
both private and public, offering 
various types of liberal, technical, 
and vocational training. 

When we discuss relationships 
among various educational levels, 
we are implying a giving and taking 
by all concerned. As I present the 
following specific suggestions, I 
should like to emphasize the neces- 
sity of compromise and of giving as 
well as receiving. All of us are fully 
aware of the fact that relationships 
of one kind or another are already 
in existence between junior colleges 
and higher institutions. My purpose 
here is to make specific suggestions 
of ways in which we may improve 
already existing relationships and 
develop better relationships. 


Suggestions for Jumor Colleges 


First let us consider specific sug- 
gestions for the junior college. 

To improve relationships be- 
tween junior colleges and colleges 
and universities, there must be bet- 
ter relationships between junior 
colleges and secondary schools. The 
junior college must assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing accurate 
and clearly stated information on 
the courses offered, the aims and 
objectives of the various curricu- 
lums, and what prospective appli- 
cants for admission have a right to 
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expect if they enrol for certain 
courses. 

Greater attention must be given 
to the selection of students and to 
a refining and upgrading of admis- 
sion standards. More realistic rela- 
tionships in the process of selecting 
and admitting students from the 
secondary school to the junior col- 
lege will do much to improve the 
relationships between the junior 
college and the college and univer- 
sity in matters pertaining to trans- 
fer of students to higher institu- 
tions. 

The junior college must be very 
cautious not to attempt to be all 
things to all people at all times. 
One of the most recurrent construc- 
tive criticisms made by friends of 
the junior-college movement is 
aimed directly at the need for clari- 
fication of curriculums to be offered 
to meet the specific educational 
needs of particular groups of young 
men and women. 

There must be an ever continu- 
ing effort to hold fast to reasonable 
academic standards, to upgrade in- 
struction, to have a professionally 
administered library adequate to its 
stated educational objectives, to 
strive for the development of a 
physical plant such as to insure ef- 
ficient operation and to enrich the 
desired extra-curriculum offerings. 

Thoughtful people in education 
today are convinced that guidance 
services must be rendered at all 
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grade and school levels. The junior 
college should make definite pro- 
visions for guidance services that 
will result in better educational, 
social, and professional adjustment 
of the students. Your own Junior 
College Journal and many leaders 
in the junior-college movement 
during the past few years have con- 
stantly stressed the need of im- 
proved guidance facilities for stu- 
dents concerned with choice of 
courses, choice of a vocation, and 
plans for post-junior-college edu- 
cation and training. 

Greater attention should be given 
to making follow-up studies of jun- 
ior-college graduates, and, as a re- 
sult of such studies, there should 
be more flexible course offerings to 
meet special educational or voca- 
tional needs of students. 

Since being informed of my as- 
signment for this convention, I 
have personally polled many junior- 
college, college, and university di- 
rectors of admission, asking what 
they believe should be done to im- 
prove the relationships between the 
junior college and higher institu- 
tions. Repeatedly, I was informed 
that one of the most important 
steps to be taken in improving these 
relationships is a more frank and 
straightforward statement by jun- 
ior-college administrators to college 
and university admission officers re- 
garding students who desire to 
transfer to higher institutions. I 
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sincerely believe that a large num- 
ber of colleges and universities in 
this country are willing to co-oper- 
ate to the limit with the junior col- 
leges once they feel that the junior 
colleges as a group have coura- 
geously accepted the responsibility 
of a straightforward procedure of 
recommending qualified students 
and of interpreting course work 
completed. So that there will be no 
misunderstanding, I turn now to 
the responsibility of college and 
university admission officers to the 
junior colleges. 


Suggestions for Colleges 
and Umiversities 


Personnel of higher institutions 
must make a real effort to obtain a 
deeper and more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the major aims and 
objectives of junior-college educa- 
tion. They should be willing to con- 
sider evidence that certain students 
matriculate in higher institutions 
from a junior college rather than 
directly from a secondary school. In 
many institutions where such stu- 
dents have been accepted for a con- 
siderable period of time from junior 
colleges, there is ample evidence 
that certain students when they ar- 
rive at a higher institution are more 
mature socially, possess better scho- 
lastic work habits, and are more 
ready to take full advantage of col- 
lege work. 

When directors of admission of 


higher institutions are dealing with 
secondary schools on problems per- 
taining to admission, they should 
set forth very clearly what the ad- 
mission policy is for junior-college 
students. I have found that most 
of the higher institutions have not 
made clear to secondary-school stu- 
dents what their admission policy 
is for junior-college students and 
that they have failed to point out 
that it would be desirable for cer- 
tain students to attend a junior col- 
lege before applying for admission 
to a higher institution. 

A few moments ago I spoke 
frankly regarding the need for the 
junior colleges to improve and 
clarify their admission procedures 
with higher institutions. I would 
like now to state with equal empha- 
sis the necessity for the colleges and 
universities to clarify their admis- 
sion policies with the junior college. 
A great many colleges and univer- 
sities have not clearly thought 
through and set forth the condi- 
tions under which they will accept 
transfer students from a junior col- 
lege and have failed to establish 
any policies indicating when and 
under what conditions they will ad- 
mit terminal students who have 
high academic records and who, in 
light of their aptitudes and abilities, 
have decided to continue their edu- 
cation. 

Higher institutions must also be 
more co-operative with the junior 
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colleges in establishing clearly the 
academic requirements for transfer 
students and the evaluation of 
courses already taken by these stu- 
dents. Well-defined plans as to re- 
quired subjects, electives, and pos- 
sible programs of study must be 
established. 

To date, colleges and universities 
throughout the nation have been 
negligent in making adequate pro- 
visions for guidance services. Such 
services are needed for the so-called 
“regular” students and for transfer 
students. Guidance services should 
be available for transfer students 
from junior colleges to help them 
plan the programs of studies to be 
pursued and to assist the students 
with their personal and vocational 
problems. 

Higher institutions must be more 
alert in offering a greater flexibility 
of courses to meet the immediate 
needs of transfer students. 

Greater attention must be given 
by colleges and universities to prac- 
tical means of developing co-opera- 
tive programs, such as those now 
under way in certain institutions, 
whereby students who attend a 
junior college for a period of three 
or four years may be admitted for 
specialized training in such fields 
as business education and engineer- 
ing for an additional two years and 
receive not only the baccalaureate 
degree but a degree for special 
training in the higher institution. 


There is also need for higher in- 
stitutions to give careful considera- 
tion to arrangements that may be 
made for graduates of junior col- 
leges to pursue certain types of 
graduate work in higher institu- 
tions. Many more colleges and uni- 


‘versities throughout the country 


must co-operate with junior col- 
leges in offering extension courses 
and courses in adult education. 


Service Offerings of Colleges 
and Universities 


I would also like to call attention 
to the following services that col- 
leges and universities should offer 
to junior colleges in developing 
better relationships. 

Colleges and universities offering 
courses in education must revise 
their programs to include courses 
especially aimed at the preparation 
of junior-college teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

During the regular academic 
year, and especially during summer 
sessions, more adequate provision 
should be made for workshops deal- 
ing directly with problems in jun- 
ior-college education. 

Research projects in junior-col- 
lege education conducted at higher 
institutions, such as a project now 
being carried on at the University 
of Chicago, have demonstrated the 
value of such co-operation. Steps 
must be taken for more such proj- 
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ects at other colleges and univer- 
sities. 


The Future 


The papers given here are not 


concerned merely with relationships 
between junior colleges and colleges 
and universities but consider also 
relationships between junior col- 
leges and state departments of edu- 
cation and between junior colleges 
and secondary schools. Considera- 
tion of these relationships should 
not be limited to annual meetings 
such as this convention. When we 
return to our respective home com- 
munities, a concerted effort should 
be made in each state and area to 
develop better understandings and 
relationships. In the years ahead we 


must .continuously have meetings 
of administrators and faculty mem- 
bers from secondary schools, junior 
colleges, and higher institutions for 
the express purpose of determining 
the most practical and most desira- 
ble ways of meeting the educational 
needs of our young men and women. 

Though it may sound platitudi- 
nous, I urge that we who are privi- 
leged to serve in education resolve 
to accept our share of America’s 
struggle for survival, both at home 
and abroad, and to make an ever 
increasing contribution to Ameri- 
can security through a more in- 
telligent understanding of each 
other’s problems and a determina- 


tion to develop better co-operative . 


relationships. 
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The Relations of Junior Colleges to State 
Departments of Education 


FRANK B. 


I + woutp be oversimplification, of 
course, to say that in California the 
role of the State Department of 
Education with respect to public 
junior colleges is to get out of their 
way and let them do the job that 
they have set for themselves in 
serving their communities. Such a 
statement would be open to seri- 
ous misconceptions and completely 
overlook the four principal func- 
tions for which, in regard to junior- 
college education, the Department 
of Education has reason to exist. 
The first responsibility of the 
State Department is to see that 
only school districts financially able 
to support an adequate program of 
community service obtain authori- 
zation from the State Board of 
Education to establish and main- 
tain junior colleges. The depart- 
ment’s further obligation is to make 
certain that a junior college explores 
with thoroughness and continuity 
the civic, cultural, and occupational 
opportunities currently present in 
its area and provides for its public 


Frank B. Linpsay is asststant 
superintendent of public instruction 
in the California State Department 
of Education. 
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the courses and curriculums that 
have likelihood of meeting present 
needs. It must be recognized that 
the appropriate offerings for these 
grades in the late 1940’s differ 
markedly from those assumed to 
be useful during the 1930’s and for 
the period of the war effort. A third 
endeavor of the department is to see 
that the state renders substantial 
financial aid in support of such 
junior-college education. Finally, 
the department tries to serve the 
junior colleges through its represen- 
tations in their behalf to the legisla- 
ture, the University of California, 
and the governing boards of the 
several school districts. These are 
lofty aims. Let us see whether they 
possess any substance in fact. 

To begin with, what sort of insti- 
tution is a junior college in Cali- 
fornia conceived to be? Of special 
significance to the Department of 
Education, as a member of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the state govern- 
ment, are those sections of the Edu- 
cation Code which the legislature 
has enacted with relation to junior 
colleges. A “junior college” is de- 
fined by law as a “secondary 
school.” Thus it is maintained by a 
school district constituted of one 
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or more high-school districts—a 
political subdivision that enjoys the 
right of imposing a district tax upon 
the assessed valuation therein for 
the specific purpose of financing 
junior-college education. As a sec- 
ondary school, a junior college like- 
wise is entitled to state aid, appor- 
tioned on the basis of the accumu- 
lated attendance of its students 
within the preceding college term 
and guaranteed by the state consti- 
tution. These two circumstances 
obviate for a junior college the ne- 
cessity of importuning the legisla- 
ture to pass its annual budget in 
competition with the claims of the 
state colleges and the University of 
California. As a public secondary 
school, for a third point, a junior 
college obtains federal assistance 
for its vocational offerings from 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
funds. 

The governing board of a dis- 
trict maintaining a junior college 
is charged by law to prepare a 
course of study which is subject to 
the approval of the State Board of 
Education, if state aid is to be ap- 
portioned on account of the attend- 
ance of students enrolled therein. 
Aside from mandatory instruction 
in American history, physical edu- 
cation, community hygiene, and the 
United States Constitution, the 
course of study may include in- 
struction designed to prepare stu- 
dents for admission to the upper 
division of higher institutions of 
learning and for agricultural, com- 


mercial, homemaking, industrial, 
and other vocations, as well as sub- 
jects for the civic and liberal educa- 
tion of the citizens of the commun- 
ity. With intent, discretion is left to 
the district to pattern its instruc- 
tion in accordance with local needs. 
But to insure that a junior college 
achieves some probability of realiz- 
ing the objectives it has announced 
for itself, the State Board of Educa- 
tion is required to adopt rules and 
regulations fixing minimum stand- 
ards to entitle districts to receive 
state aid. The State Department 
must report annually to the State 
Board whether each junior college 
may be accredited in terms of the 
standards prescribed. 

The Education Code directs that 
a junior college shall provide for 
the education of pupils in Grades 
XIII and XIV and for the educa- 
tion of adults and minors who may 
properly be admitted but who are 
not classifiable by grade. Any high- 
school graduate and any other per- 
son over eighteen years of age may 
be admitted to junior college and, 
in the case of a four-year junior col- 
lege, any pupil who has completed 
the work of Grade X or is over six- 
teen years of age. However, it must 
be noted that junior-college educa- 
tion in Grades XIII and XIV is a 
privilege accorded young people. 
Compulsory education is not opera- 
tive, and no junior college is re- 
quired to retain any student who is 
not profiting from the opportunity 
afforded. 
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The people of California have de- 
clared that, to all citizens of serious 
intent, junior-college education 
must be free, without tuition or 
fees, and designed to promote their 
civic, cultural, and vocational ad- 
vancement in their community of 
residence. The number of strong 
public junior colleges and their re- 
markable growth in enrolment re- 
sult from the fact that they are 
public and free and that their pro- 
grams are formulated in terms of 
community interests and needs. 

In this connection it is of interest 
to excerpt from the Report on a 
Survey of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education,' just made pub- 
lic, this statement: 


Proposals have been made to expand 
certain junior colleges by adding to 
their present offering an upper divi- 
sion to include the third and fourth 
college years, to be supported by the 
state. The Survey Committee unani- 
mously disapproves of this type of ex- 
pansion of junior colleges. The unique 
function of the junior college is to 
provide semiprofessional and voca- 
tional education. It is the judgment 
of the Survey Committee that if junior 
colleges were to be expanded to four- 
year institutions they would inevitably 
follow the four-year pattern and neg- 
lect the work which is one of their 
primary purposes. 


1 Submitted to the Liaison Committee of 
the Regents of the University of California 
and the State Department of Education. 
Sacramento: Committee for the Survey of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education, 1948. 


The report of the Survey Com- 
mittee also notes that the lower di- 
visions of the State University are 
not to be expanded but that the 
University will look increasingly to 
junior colleges to provide entrants 
into its professional colleges and re- 
search fields. Last year 74,179 regu- 
lar students were educated in the 
public junior colleges of California 
at an over-all cost of $16,149,852. 
The State University well knows 
that it could not hope to parallel 
the quality of thorough instruction 
received by this number of students 
in the junior colleges even were it 
sensible and feasible to house them 
on University campuses. Further, 
the limitation of admissions, even 
to the professional schools, with its 
concomitant insistence on serious 
scholarship, signifies that the junior 
colleges will more and more become 
the avenue into the University. 
When it is realized that California’s 
population, without further major 
additions from outside, presents the 
prospect of a million and a quarter 
persons in the 18-21-year-old age 
group by 1960 and that at a con- 
servative estimate of only 22 per 
cent in colleges 270,000 students 
will be enrolled, it is seen that, de- 
spite expansions of the University 
and the state college system, the 
junior colleges must double their 
present enrolments. I ‘repeat, the 
demand on the junior colleges will 
probably be considerably greater. 
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Education beyond the Fligh School 


WILLIAM G. AVIRETT 


Ir 1s a safe prediction that the 
rapid rise of junior colleges will be 
one of the striking developments in 
higher education during the next 
decade. 

This estimate is based on three 
assumptions: that the veterans’ 
boom will be over in two more 
years, that the ensuing drop in en- 
rolment will be relatively brief, and 
that the ground swell of demand 
from the high schools will then take 
up the slack and bring added pres- 
sures on the colleges. 

This demand cannot be met by 
established colleges which are pri- 
vately financed. When the crest of 
the G.I. wave has reached the B.A. 
shore in 1950, colleges for men will 
have to shrink back to normal size. 
They will be compelled to do so 
for financial reasons and will want 
to do so for academic reasons. Their 
policy will be to concentrate on 
doing a quality job. 


WILiiAM G. AVIRETT, education 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, presented the address at 
the annual banquet. He has sup- 
plied this résumé of his address. 


The same logic holds for pri- 
vately financed colleges for women. 
The millions sought in current cam- 
paigns will be needed to strengthen 
them at their present capacity and 
not for expansion. 

If this holds true for men and 
women separately, it should also be 
true for coeducational colleges, in 
spite of the growing interest in co- 
education, particularly on the part 
of young women preparing for col- 
lege. | 

It follows that the increase in de- 
mand from the high schools will 
have to be met in other ways. The 
first answer should be found in an 
expansion of our great state univer- 
sities. It is easier for a state legisla- 
ture to vote appropriations than it 
is to raise money in any other way. 

A second answer should be found 
in the expansion of urban univer- 
sities, whose students live at home 
and are primarily interested in tech- 
nical training. Living at home cuts 
board and room costs both for the 
university and for the student. 

A third answer may be found in 
the establishing of more colleges of 
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a denominational character, which 
have both the religious motive and 
the financial strength. 

But the fourth answer—the two- 
year college—may prove to be the 
most significant. It is firmly estab- 
lished on the West Coast, where the 
principle of public support is gen- 
erally accepted, and it has been 
growing rapidly in other sections of 
the country. 

There are innumerable problems. 
One is the temptation to expand to 
a four-year college, particularly to 
meet the demand for more colleges 
for women. Another is to balance 
general education and vocational 
training. A third is to work out bet- 


ter arrangements for transfer with 
advanced standing on completion 
of the two-year course. A fourth 1s 
financial and includes the problem 
of public understanding. It calls 
for public-relations programs which 
will interpret the value of junior 
colleges to a public which thinks of 
them as “junior” and, therefore, 
open to question. 

But the fact remains that, from 
the point of view both of cost to the 
college and of service to the stu- 
dent, the two-year junior college 
offers a solution to the new Ameri- 
can aspiration, which seeks “some- 
thing beyond the high school” for 
American boys and girls. 
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Précis of the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 


Edited by 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


"T ures hundred and fifty-six dele- 
gates registered for the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
held at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Missouri, February 24-28, 
1948. Many more persons attended 
than the number registered. The 
assembly room on the top floor of 
the hotel contained 450 seats. At 
two of the general sessions prac- 
tically every seat was taken, and 
people were standing in the hall or 
about the room. From observation 
and a general knowledge of the at- 
tendance as checked against the 
registration cards by this writer, it 
is safe to say that between 450 and 
500 delegates and visitors were pres- 
ent for one or more of the sessions. 

Encouraging expressions, both 
verbal and written, have been re- 
ceived in approval and appreciation 
of the quality and value of the pro- 
gram. There is no intention to im- 
ply that the convention was perfect. 
Rather, the programs on the whole 


Jesse P. Bocue, who supplied 
this description of the annual meet- 
ing, 15 executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 
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were substantially good in that they 
focused the thinking of the dele- 
gates on the salient characteristics 
of basic junior-college problems and 
the ways and means for their solu- 
tion. What has been done? How far 
have we come? How did we arrive? 
These are questions that must al- 
ways be asked and answered by a 
dynamic movement. Other ques- 
tions must be raised also, such as: 
What must we do? How far should 
we go? How and with what means 
must we proceed? In this respect 
the national convention was an- 
other blast of power in the jet-pro- 
pelled junior-college movement. 
The general design for the meet- 
ing was drawn from the concept of 
wheels within wheels. The general 
sessions were intended to cut across 
many lines of interest in all types 
of post-high-school education. The 
common factors in the fundamental 
issues facing all educators and citi- 
zens were attacked. While the jun- 
ior-college movement is unique, it 1s 
by no means isolated. It belongs to, 
and is a part of, the total advancing 
front line for our common welfare. 
The five-ring program presented 
on two afternoons by the Commit- 
tees on Research and Service broke 
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down and identified problems of 
more specific interest: buildings 
and physical facilities; teaching 
personnel; curriculums, including 
adult education; student personnel 
problems; state and national legis- 
lation affecting or destined to affect 
the progress of education. 

Then other wheels turned to re- 
flect even more specific interests: 
regional luncheons, Phi Delta 
Kappa, junior colleges for women, 
colleges operated under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Church, 
state supervisors and university 
consultants for junior colleges, and 
a luncheon meeting attended by 
eighteen representatives of the jun- 
ior colleges of Iowa in consultation 
with the state supervisor, J. P. 
Street; a representative of the State 
University, J. E. McAdams; and 
the Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. This conference blue- 
printed a forward step in co-ordina- 
tion of efforts for the junior colleges 
of Iowa, the State Department of 
Education, the State University of 
Iowa, and the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. 

While the three following ex- 
amples of co-operation were not a 
part of the national convention as 
such, nevertheless they grew out 
of the inspiration of the national 
gathering and the identification of 
specific needs. They are given so 
that the reader may know how defi- 
nitely attempts are being made to 
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solve junior-college problems at the 
point where they are met and with 
the means at hand. 

First, a pre-convention group met 
to speed up the operation of a plan 
for the writing and publication of 
books and teaching materials des- 
perately needed to improve teach- 
ing in technical-vocational educa- 
tion of college grade. 

Second, representatives of the 
United States Navy met with the 
Committee on Curriculum and 
Adult Education to advance a plan 
proposed by the Executive Secre- 
tary to the Navy Department sev- 
eral months ago. In short, the plan 
envisages co-operative action by 
junior colleges and the Navy where- 
by men and women may be trained 
for regular civilian work in certain 
business and technical fields. Their 
education and training, however, 
would involve a knowledge of basic 
elements required by efficient naval 
personnel for advanced rates in 
times of national emergency with a 
minimum amount of specialized 
training after induction. Under a 
properly co-ordinated plan, a large 
reservoir of intelligent young men 
and women who were using their 
technical knowledge regular 


civilian vocations would be ready 
on short notice to fill Navy posi- 
tions requiring similar training. 
While voluntary enlistment in the 
Naval Reserve would be advan- 
tageous, it would not be required. 
It is confidently believed that this 
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plan is a realistic approach to one 
phase of national well-being and 
security, which can be operated at 
minimum expense to the national 
government and which is in keeping 
with the long-standing principle of 
American democratic success in 
peace and in war. Implementation 
on a trial scale to demonstrate its 
wisdom and efficiency might well 
set a pattern for its enlargement 
into a far-reaching program of co- 
ordinated civilian-military action, 
including all branches of the armed 
services. 

Third (and right here is the real 
focal point in the application of the 
junior-college philosophy ), immedi- 
ately after the convention and 
largely as a result of it, William A. 
Black, professor of education at 
Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg, Ernest E. Miller, presi- 
dent of Goshen College, Indiana, 
F. Floyd Herr, director of certifica- 
tion and college accreditation of the 
Kansas State Department of Edu- 
cation, and the writer went to Hess- 
ton Junior College, Hesston, Kan- 
sas, at the invitation of President 
Milo Kauffman. Two days were 
spent in making a survey of the 
school with the idea of assisting the 


administration, faculty, and stu- 
dents in charting the future devel- 
opment in keeping with the best 
known junior-college practices. This 
example is given because measured 
progress will not be made unless 
and until the findings of research 
are brought to bear on the local 
educational units by the desire and 
invitation of the people responsible 
for these units. It is right here, in 
this classroom with this teacher and 
these students making use of these 
materials; here in this library with 
its physical aspects of light, space, 
books, and reference materials, un- 
der the guidance of a professional 
librarian; in this laboratory; in this 
dining hall; in this student union— 
right at these and many other points 
of vital contact that the philosophy 
of the junior college comes to prac- 
tical fruition. The administration of 
Hesston is worthy of congratulation 
for bringing to the campus men 
whose knowledge and practical ex- 
perience would be helpful. 


Now, with this general introduction 
to, and this over-all view of, the con- 
vention, let us proceed to some suc- 
cinct statements of well-defined areas 
of action. Theodore H. Wilson, conven- 
tion secretary, presents: 


A Digest of the Minutes 


The complete copy of all minutes 
has been sent to all members of the 
Board of Directors. Every member 


of the board was present at the an- 
nual convention and participated 
in the business under consideration. 
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The following publications were 
approved: a new issue of the popu- 
lar pamphlet, Shall I Attend a Jun- 
tor College?; The Philosophy of the 
Junior College, to be presented to 
the summer meeting by the Execu- 
tive Secretary for consideration of 
the Board of Directors and three 
members as an advisory committee 
to be appointed by the President of 
the Association; a pamphlet pre- 
pared by the Committee on Teacher 
Preparation, to be published on a 
self-liquidating basis in collabora- 
tion with state, regional, and local 
junior-college groups. 

The 1949 annual convention shall 
be held in San Francisco, California, 
during the week of March 5-11, 
with exact details left to the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Secretary, 
in co-operation with the California 
State Committee. Actual working 
convention days shall follow the 
general plan of the Kansas City 
convention in 1948. Suggestions 
were entertained that perhaps fewer 
sectional meetings might be held 
next year to afford greater oppor- 
tunity for more people to attend 
more sessions. The invitation of the 
state of Virginia and of Roanoke, 
extended by Curtis Bishop, for the 
convention to meet at Roanoke in 
1950 was accepted. 

Membership on the Committees 
on Research and Service was care- 
fully considered. These groups con- 
stitute the Association at work, and 
the effectiveness of the Association 
depends on the productiveness of 
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these groups. Each appointee, 
therefore, will be notified of his ap- 
pointment and will be expected to 
fulfil his responsibilities by attend- 
ing the meetings and by participat- 
ing actively in the work of the com- 
mittee to which he is appointed. If 
he fails to meet these responsibili- 
ties, he automatically disqualifies 
himself for his position and will be 
replaced by another appointee. 

The Executive Secretary was au- 
thorized to pursue a policy of secur- 
ing fellowships at senior institutions 
for graduate study in the field of 
junior-college education. He was 
also authorized to follow closely the 
development of the Fulbright Act 
and to keep the Association in- 
formed of the possibilities for the 
exchange of students and teachers 
and for foreign study under the pro- 
visions of the act. Moreover, he was 
directed to follow up the suggested 
plan for the establishment of closer 
fraternal relations with the county 
colleges of England, the folk-school 
movement of the Scandinavian 
countries and the semmon gakko of 
Japan—movements strikingly simi- 
lar in many respects to the junior 
colleges of the United States. 

The movement on foot in Wash- 
ington for a headquarters building 
to house many higher educational 
associations came up for discussion. 
The President of the Association, 
the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the Executive Secretary 
were authorized to decide whether 
or not this movement can be par- 
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ticipated in by the Association with 
due regard to its financial require- 
ments. 

Memberships in the Association 
hereafter will be voted on by the 
Board of Directors at the summer 
and annual meetings. Applications 
will be filed, dues remitted, publica- 
tions and services initiated at the 
time of filing of application. If and 
when the application is accepted by 
vote of the Board of Directors, the 
time of membership shall be fixed 
as of the date of filing of applica- 
tion. Data on all applications must 
be filed with the members of the 
Board of Directors at least six 
weeks in advance of the meeting of 
the board, together with the recom- 
mendations of the membership 
committee. 

Additional actions of interest to 
the Association were as follows: 
The Executive Secretary was asked 
to submit to the Board of Directors 
at the summer meeting a compre- 
hensive plan to implement the reso- 
lutions of the Association regarding 
the best ways and means of carry- 


ing the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
in respect to community colleges to 
all the regional associations. The 
need for an up-to-date annotated 
bibliography on the junior college 
to supplement The Literature of 
Jumor College Terminal Education 
is to be brought to the attention of 
the Association and assistance 
sought in getting the work done. 

The following officers were 
elected: President, Leland L. Meds- 
ker; Vice-president, Curtis Bishop; 
Members of the Board of Directors, 
Frederick J. Marston for term end- 
ing in 1951, John E. Gray for term 
ending in 1949, and Charles S. Mor- 
ris for term ending in 1951. By vir- 
tue of the fact that Eugene S. Far- 
ley is the immediate past-president, 
he automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors for 
one year. 

The by-laws of the Association 
were amended to provide sustain- 
ing organizational memberships to 
State Departments of Education at 
$5.00 per year in dues. 


Finance Committee 


Next, the Finance Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President of the As- 
sociation from the members of the 
Board of Directors and responsible to 
the Board, recommends fiscal policies, 
the details of the budget, budgetary 
control, and the annual audit of the 
Association’s books by a certified pub- 


lic accountant. The committee, com- 
posed of Theodore H. Wilson, chair- 
man, Eugene B. Chaffee, and Roy W. 
Goddard, herewith present their report 
and budget, approved by the Board of 
Directors and adopted by the conven- 
tion. 


The 1947 fiscal year closed with 
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a cash surplus of $3,582.30. Your 


Finance Committee, therefore, has 
re-examined the immediate and the 
long-range financial needs of the 
Association. Three needs call for 
action at this time. 

(1) One need is to build up a 
Sinking Fund in order that, when 
the time is ripe, the Association may 
be able to dispose of the second- 
hand furniture and equipment 
which it has used ever since the 
present office was established, and 
to purchase new furniture and 
equipment which will reflect credit 
upon our Association as one of the 
leading educational organizations 
of the nation. (2) A second need is 
to continue to improve the Junior 
College Journal but, at the same 
time, to protect the Association 
against loss on group and individ- 
ual subscriptions to the Journal. 
(3) A third need is to continue to 
improve the Washington News- 
letter and to make it available on a 
subscription basis to nonmembers 
who desire it but are not now en- 
titled to receive it. 

In order to meet these three 
needs, your committee has sub- 
mitted, and the Board of Directors 
has approved, three recommenda- 


tions: 
1. That a Sinking Fund for re- 
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placements be created by adding 
$1,133.80 of the 1947 surplus to 
the Capital Fund of $866.20, mak- 

ing a total of $2,000.00. | 

2. That subscription rates to the 
Junior College Journal be increased 
from $1.50 to $2.00 for groups and 
from $3.00 to $3.50 for individuals. 

3. That the Washington News- 
letter be made available to group 
subscribers at $1.00 and to individ- 
uals at $2.00. Neither of these ac- 
tions applies to copies of the two 
publications which dues-paying 
members of the Association auto- 
matically receive. 

The Finance Committee and the 
Board of Directors are confident 
that they have expressed your de- 
sire by showing the appreciation 
of the Association to the personnel 
of the Washington office by appro- 
priating from the 1947 surplus $500 
for an increased-cost-of-living bonus 
of $300 to Jesse Bogue, and of $100 
each to Mildred English and Shirley 
Sanders. 

The remainder of the 1947 sur- 
plus has been carried forward into 
the Current Funds for 1948, as you 
will see from the Financial State- 
ment for 1948 which has been 
adopted by the Board of Directors 
and is herewith submitted to the 
Association for its approval. 


> 
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Financial Statement 


February 26, 1948 


31.25 
$5,031.25 
Sinking Fund for Replacement—Carried forward from 1947 ...............cccceeees $ 866.20 
Appropriated from cash on hand ...............cccecccuccceccees 1,133.80 
$2,000.00 
$7,031.25 
Current Funds—Budget for 1948 
Income Expenditures 
Assoctation Association 
1. Cash brought forward ....... .. $ 2,809.18 1. Washington Office 
2. Membership dues ............. ,000. Executive Secretary 
3. Publications $ 7,025.00 
Junior College Journal ........ 7,600.00 351.25 
Washington Newsletter ........ 200.00 800.00 
Other publications ............ 2,000.00 Office secretaries: 
4. Annual Meeting .............. 1,130.00 reer ee 6,000.00 
37,789.18 Bonuses for 1947 500.00 
$17,876.25 
2. Publications 
Junior College Journal ........ $ 7,000.00 
Washington Newsletter ........ 750.00 
Other publications ............ 1,000.00 
$ 8,750.00 
3. Annual meeting .............. 1,350.00 
4. Board of Directors—Travel, 
1,100.00 
5. Research and Service 
Committees—Travel, etc. ...... 2,000.00 
6. Research program in co-operation 
with the University of Chicago 
Assistant director of research, 
1,500.00 
Secretarial research assistant, 
1,080.00 
Emergency help, printing mate- 
rials, and postage: 
From the University of Chicago 1,920.00 
1. Major staff member—+ time .... $ 4,000.00 . 
2. Secretarial research assistant, 4,860.68 
1,080.00 7. Miscellaneous ................ 350.00 
4. Use of space and office te : $37,789.18 
$ 8423.00 Expenditures . 8,423.00 
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Editorial Board 


During the past year the Editorial 
Board has been composed of Frederick 
J. Marston, chairman, Dorothy M. 
Bell, James M. Ewing, John H. McCoy, 
George A. Odgers, and Edward G. 
Schlaefer. At the summer meeting in 
August, 1947, the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the Editorial Board 
were clarified. Proceeding on the basis 
of this clearer understanding, the Edi- 
torial Board came forward with defi- 
nite recommendations to the Board of 
Directors, to which it 1s directly re- 
sponsible. It is a representative group 
of junior-college educators with whom 
the editor of the Junior College Jour- 
nal may discuss problems, to whom 
the members of the Association may 
communicate their desires as to the 
Journal, and on whom the Board of 
Directors may confidently rely for rec- 
ommendations for their action. 


The following recommendations 
were made to the Board of Direc- 
tors and accepted by that body. 

1. The Juntor College Journal 
shall be published in co-operation 
with the University of Chicago for 
one year following the expiration 
of the contract on June 1, 1948. 

2. The Executive Secretary shall 
take time to make special trips to 


New York and other cities to in- 
crease the number of advertisers. 
3. Efforts shall be made with 
the publishers to obtain a lighter 
shade of blue for the cover pages. 

4. Greater efforts shall be made 
by the Editorial Board to assist 
the editor in securing more and 
better articles for the Journal. 

5. The Executive Secretary shall 
produce more materials for the two 
features assigned to him, namely, 
“From the Executive Secretary’s 
Desk” and “Junior-College World.” 

6. The subscription rate shall be 
increased from $3.00 to $3.50 for 
individuals and from $1.50 to $2.00 
for groups. 

7. The Editorial Board shall poll 
the membership to find out the 
features of the Journal that should 
be eliminated, those that should be 
enhanced, or new features to be 


added. 


Here we have seven directives, right 
down the line, which, when carried into 
action, will result in the further solu- 
tion of one of the Association’s main 
publication projects. 


Committee on Administrative Problems 


The Committee on Administrative 
Problems was composed of the follow- 
ing persons during 1947: John E. Gray, 
chairman, Rodney Cline, Anne D. 


McLaughlin, Basil H. Peterson, and 


Harlie L. Smith, with William H. Con- 
ley and John H. McCoy as consultants. 
In the words of the committee, the 
following report is presented to the 
membership: 


| | 
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At the outset of our work, the 
Committee on Administrative Prob- 
lems decided to be dominated by 
the principle that the most impor- 
tant function of a junior-college 
administrator is to help the instruc- 
tor do a better job of teaching. Con- 
sequently the first task which we 
undertook was a status study of 
administrative practices for the im- 
provement of instruction. It soon 
became apparent that two other 
committees were vitally interested 
in this same problem, namely, the 
Committee on Teacher Preparation 
and the Committee on Curriculum 
and Adult Education. Therefore a 
co-operative study was arranged, 
with the Research Office carrying 
out the difficult work of collecting 
and tabulating the data. 

These data were summarized at 
the Chicago meeting last summer, 
and certain sections of the data 
were then assigned to each of the 
three committees for further study 
and analysis. As a result, three ana- 
lytical statements have been pub- 
lished in the Jumor College Jour- 
nal for December 1947, and Janu- 
ary and March, 1948. 

You will remember that this 
study is an excellent example of the 
wisdom of the plan of decentraliza- 
tion and research which was initi- 
ated by the Association in 1945. As 
a result of the combined judg- 
ments of three committees of the 
Association, all composed of ad- 
ministrators in the field, a study 


was started the results of which 
have great value in practical appli- 
cation. Then the Research Office 
took over the active direction of the 
study and gathered, tabulated, and 
summarized the data. The com- 
mittees analyzed the data in the 
light of actual field experience and 
made these analytical summaries 
available to the entire membership 
of the Association. 

Other studies and projects have 
verified several times and in many 
ways the value of both committee 
work and the Research Office, as 
well as the absolute necessity of 
complete co-operation between the 
two. The Committee on Adminis- 
trative Problems here wishes to 
acknowledge its gratitude for the 
help and co-operation of other com- 
mittees and of the Research Office 
in carrying out its area of respon- 
sibility. This high type of co-opera- 
tion has been much in evidence 
during the past year on two other 
major studies in which our com- 
mittee has had a part, namely, the 
library study and the salary-sched- 
ule study. It has been a privilege 
for us to be associated with the 
other committees in this important 
work, and we look forward to our 
continuing association with these 
projects. 

Our sectional meeting on build- 
ing problems was well attended and, 
we believe, worth while. We are 
especially grateful to those admin- 
istrators who, at considerable trou- 
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ble and effort, brought photographs, 
blueprints, sketches, and campus 
layouts to the meeting in order to 
share their experiences with the 
rest of us, and we deeply appreciate 
‘the contributions made by our panel 
speakers. It is hoped that from this 
discussion of building problems may 
develop during this year a status 
study of junior-college buildings 


and equipment which will be of 
much value to all of us. 

We acknowledge with thanks the 
leadership of the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation on our joint 
sectional meeting on salary sched- 
ules and pledge our continued sup- 
port and co-operation to the fur- 
ther studies which may evolve 
from this important study. 


Committee on Curriculum and Adult Education 


James W. Reynolds, chairman, B. 
Lamar Johnson, Henry W. Littlefield, 
Walter J. Moberg, and Archie M. 
Turrell acting for John W. Harbeson 
have the following to say about their 
work: 


The committee regards its func- 
tions as twofold: research and serv- 
ice. The function of research is 


interpreted as including the work. 


of identifying, either as a committee 
or in conjunction with other com- 
mittees, problems significant to 
junior colleges, defining these prob- 
lems sufficiently to qualify them 
for further study, engaging in a 
limited study of these problems, 
securing from the Research Office 
major assistance in the study, and 
finding qualified individuals or 
groups to make comprehensive 
studies of problems. Under the serv- 
ice function, the committee con- 
celves its work to include: the 
organization ‘and presentation of 
sectional programs at the annual 
meeting; co-operation with other 


groups, when approved by the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges; the 
presentation of recommendations 
for proposed action to the Board of 
Directors; and publishing, when- 
ever feasible, the results of studies. 

The committee has followed the 
policy of assigning individual re- 
search or service problems to its 
specific members. This assignment 
is made in line with the special 
competency of the member. This 
action is followed by a general dis- 
cussion in the whole committee of 
the findings or recommendations of 
the specific members. This division 
of labor permits greater flexibility 
of committee action yet insures 
combined action of the whole com- 
mittee on every problem under- 
taken. 

A second policy generally fol- 
lowed by the committee concerns 
the nature of work done at the 
winter and the summer meetings. 
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The initiation of new studies or 
projects is usually undertaken only 
at the summer meeting, owing to 
the greater amount of time availa- 
ble. The winter meeting is, with 
few exceptions, devoted to checking 
progress on studies under way and 
taking steps to further the progress 
on these studies. Occasionally, when 
circumstances make it expedient, 
new projects are outlined at the 
winter meeting. 

The winter meeting of 1948 re- 
ports the following disposition of 
problems previously undertaken: 

1. Continued study of criteria to 
determine the needs for courses in 
adult education. This problem has 
involved conferences with the ap- 
propriate representative of the 
United States Office of Education 
and the possible transferral of some 
of the research work to that office. 
The study will result also in the 
publication of a list of approaches 
to a study of criteria similar to the 
description of approaches to general 
education. 

2. Continued study of co-opera- 
tive junior-college staff projects to 
improve instruction. This study is 
now proceeding from the identifica- 
tion of co-operative staff projects 
to an evaluation of those identified. 
Projects indicating definite promise 
will be described in an article for 
publication. 

3. Continued study of classroom 
experimentation and research in- 


tended to improve instruction in 


junior colleges. This study has pro- 
ceeded, as the previous one, to iden- 
tification of activity. Evaluation 
has already been started. The com- 
mittee will describe in two or three 
published articles some of the more 
productive methods employed in 
classroom experimentation and re- 
search. The articles will be so writ- 
ten as to provide guidance for 


junior colleges desiring to carry on. 


such activity. 

4. Continued study of methods 
for improving the reporting of data 
in the Junior College Directory. The 
framing of suggested improvements 
is at a stage to insure being placed 
in the hands of the Executive Sec- 
retary for inclusion in the question- 
naire forms for next year. Specific 
aspects of the Directory concern 
reporting of full-time and part-time 
teachers, adult-education enrol- 
ments, types of junior-college dis- 
tricts, length of years in junior col- 
leges, nature of accrediting agencies, 
and types of curriculum. The com- 
mittee has been able to assign the 
study of pre-professional require- 
ments to a doctoral candidate at 
the University of Chicago. 

5. Recommendation to the Board 
of Directors concerning the provi- 
sion of a standard catalogue serv- 
ice for junior-college libraries. 

6. One new problem was under- 
taken. This concerns the develop- 
ment of an outline for courses in 
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electronics for junior colleges. The 


problem was studied by a special 
committee composed of Walter J. 
Moberg, of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum and Adult Education, and 
L. L. Bethel, Nicholas Ricciardi, 
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Frank B. Lindsay, and Lieutenant 
Commander H. O. Johnson. The 
report of this special committee was 
approved, and recommendations 
for action were made to the Board 
of Directors. 


Committee on Legislation 


The work of the Committee on Leg- 
islation has been under the chairman- 
ship of Charles S. Morris, with the 
following members: C. C. Colvert, H. 
A. Dixon, Urban Harken, and Hugh 
G. Price. Its work cuts across prac- 
tically all lines of interest of the As- 
sociation because it is primarily con- 
cerned with the legal and financial 
means for getting the total program 
implemented. The committee reported: 


1. The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
confirms previous recommendations 
of the Association that called for 
public support of education from 
the primary grades through the 
fourteenth year. 

2. Recent surveys by the com- 
mittee show that only a few states 
have accepted responsibility for 
this comprehensive plan of public 
education. Most states have done 
nothing about it on a state-wide 
basis. What has been done has been 
haphazard, with no well-defined 
plan of action. 

3. No child in the United States 
shall be denied an opportunity for 
all the education he needs and can 
profit by because of his economic 
circumstances. Junior-college edu- 


cation must be made as free as pri- 
mary and secondary schools. 

4. The preliminary studies show 
that the current costs in the junior 
college will vary around a general 
average of $300 per year per stu- 
dent. Capital investments for per- 
manent improvements and facilities 
vary around a general average of 
$1,500 per student. A thorough 
study is needed to obtain reliable 
information on this aspect of the 
junior-college problem. 

5. The Association must supply 
sorely needed information for initial 
steps by states in planning for 
junior colleges. [See resolutions for 
the plan adopted by the Association 
on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. | 

On national security, after a 
lengthy discussion in the legislative 
sectional meeting, the position taken 
by the Executive Secretary before 
the Armed Services Committee of 
the House of Representatives, which 
is now a matter of record, was con- 
firmed and adopted in a resolution 
by the convention. The position of 
the Committee on Legislation is 
positive, constructive, and in line 
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with democratic procedures, and it 
carries a pledge of co-operation in 
a comprehensive program of secur- 
ity at home and peace among the 
nations. Because “you can’t saw 


wood with a hammer,” the com- 
mittee went on record for what it 
believed to be a sound and com- 
prehensive program of national 
security. 


Committee on Teacher Preparation 


The members of the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation were: Joseph 
B. Davis, acting chairman, T. D. 
Schindler, wice-chairman, David B. 
Pugh, Leo Wadsworth, and J. B. 
Young. 

At the 1947 summer meeting in 
Chicago, the Committee on Teacher 
Preparation agreed on several pro- 
posals for study. These are given 
below, with a brief statement of 
progress regarding each item. 

The committee recommended the 
printing of an attractive pamphlet 
for use in the selection and recruit- 
ment of promising and capable 
young men and women for junior- 
college teaching. Since the summer 
meeting a suitable layout has been 
prepared, and the proposed copy 
has been carefully revised in the 
light of recent studies. The pam- 
phlet will include a statement of 
desirable competencies and personal 
characteristics of junior-college 
teachers, as well as the oppor- 
tunities afforded by, and training 
recommended for, junior-college 
teaching. The committee recom- 
mends the immediate printing of 
this pamphlet, and distribution to 
high-school counselors in selected 


areas, to junior-college counselors, 
to teachers’ colleges, to graduate 
schools of education, and perhaps 
others. 

The committee recommended 
that the Research Office make a 
study of teachers’ salaries in junior 
colleges of the United States and 
that the findings be presented at 
the Kansas City meeting. It was 
suggested that this be a joint study 
in co-operation with the Committee 
on Administrative Problems. This 
study has now been completed. The 
data were presented and discussed 
at this convention at a sectional 
meeting sponsored jointly by the 
Committees on Administrative 
Problems and Teacher Preparation. 
This up-to-the-minute study, giv- 
ing information regarding salaries 
being paid junior-college teachers 
in 1947-48 in various regions and 
in different types and sizes of 
schools, deserves careful study. The 
information should be an important 
factor in recruitment of desirable 
students for junior-college teach- 
ing. The data, with interpretations, 
will be presented in autumn issues 


of the Junior College Journal. 
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The committee accepted the re- 
sponsibility for a study of the fol- 
lowing subjects selected from the 
thirteen major fields covered in the 
preliminary study of the Research 
Office: (1) instructor ratings, (2) 
intervisitation practices, (3) dem- 
onstration teaching, (4) encourage- 
ment of advanced study. This re- 
sponsibility has been fulfilled, and 
the data were presented with inter- 
pretations and were discussed at a 
sectional meeting of this conven- 
tion. Administrators of several jun- 
ior colleges described how instructor 
ratings and intervisitation practices 
were used effectively in their schools. 
[The findings and interpretations 
of this preliminary study of these 
four topics were found in the Jun- 
tor College Journal for March, 
1948. | 

The committee recommended 
that information be procured by the 
Research Office with regard to the 
various programs now in operation 
for the training of junior-college 
teachers. [This investigation has 
been made, and a summary of the 
findings was published in the Junior 
College Journal for April, 1948. | 

The committee has successfully 
promoted workshops on both a 
state-wide basis during the school 
year and in graduate schools of 
education, through regional and 
state committees. 

In the past, most of the efforts 
of the committee have been directed 
toward the collection of information. 
The preliminary study made by the 
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Research Office has given us a great 
deal of information regarding pres- 
ent practices in the areas studied. 
We know that demonstration teach- 
ing is practiced in only one junior 
college in every eighteen; that 
teachers are rated in about one- 
fifth of the colleges; that some form 
of intervisitation is widely prac- 
ticed; and that 93 per cent of the 
junior colleges have a definite policy 
of encouraging advanced study and 
travel by instructors. We know that 
graduate schools of education are 
tremendously interested in develop- 
ing programs of study for prospec- 
tive junior-college teachers but that 
they have not yet put such pro- 
grams into operation except in a 
very few cases. We know that jun- 
ior-college teachers’ salaries have 
increased, on the average, about 58 
per cent since 1941-42, which is 
almost exactly the percentage of 
increase in the cost of living. This 
would indicate that junior-college 
teachers are receiving the same 
relative pay that they received in 
1941-42. We have accumulated a 
great deal of information. 

It is the feeling of the Committee 
on Teacher Preparation that the 
emphasis should now be changed 
to the evaluation of these practices. 
If the collection of this information 
is to result in improved instruction, 
it is essential that further study of 
many of these practices be made. 
For example, it might be helpful to 
study practices in demonstration 
teaching in several institutions, in- 
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cluding follow-up procedures and 
an evaluation of the practices. The 
fact that a certain procedure is 
practiced in only a few schools is 
not necessarily evidence that the 
procedure is not valuable. 

Our plans for future work of the 
committee, therefore, are as follows: 

1. Promote selection and recruit- 
ment of capable young people for 
junior-college teaching, by printing 
and carefully distributing the pro- 
posed pamphlet. 

2. Assist teacher-training insti- 
tutions in setting up appropriate 
programs of study for training jun- 
ior-college teachers, by publicizing 
findings and recommendations of 
the committee. 

3. Promote attendance at insti- 
tutions offering these programs, (a) 
by encouraging teachers to attend, 
(b) by publicizing the curriculums 
offered, and (c) by recognizing spe- 
cific professional training of this 
type by salary differentials. 


4. Recommend a study by the 
Research Office of teacher-retire- 
ment systems in operation in junior 
colleges. 

5. Recommend an evaluation of 
practices for improvement of in- 
struction in one or more of the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) instructor rat- 
ings, (b) intervisitation practices, 
(c) demonstration teaching, and 
(d) encouragement of advanced 
study. 

The Reports of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, of the National Commission 
of State School Officers, and recent 
articles in periodicals—all empha- 
size the urgent need for qualified 
instructors at the junior-college 
level. Our committee proposes to 
promote in every way possible a 
program of pre-service and in-serv- 
ice training that will insure quality 
instruction at this educational level. 


Committee on Student Personnel Problems 


The members of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Problems were: 
John L. Lounsbury, chairman, William 
A. Black, vice-chairman, Dorothy M. 
Bell, J. Anthony Humphreys, and 
Grady St. Clair. The progress and 
program of the committee: 


High priority was assigned to a 
study of problems relating to the 
transfer of students from high 
school to. the junior college and 
from the junior college into either 


another institution or on the job. 
Summarized data compiled from a 
check list of 320 replies was pre- 
sented by S. V. Martorana, as- 
sistant to the director of research, 
at the sectional meeting on Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Complete summaries of the find- 
ings of the questionnaire study will 
be disseminated through articles 
in the Junior College Journal. It 
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may be reported here, however, 
that practically all junior colleges 
maintain some kind of student 
personnel relationships with sup- 
porting high schools; that many 
colleges use guidance functionaries 
to facilitate articulation of junior- 
college years with other levels; and 
that a large majority of institutions 
maintain placement services for 
students. In the last item, students 
who graduate are given greater at- 
tention than are students who do 
not complete the junior-college pro- 
gram. Many junior colleges have 
conducted recent follow-up studies 
of students and studies of occupa- 
tions in their communities. 

The committee proposes. to 
study: 

1. Evaluation of outstanding 
programs used in the transfer of 
students from high school to col- 
lege. Studies made so far are ex- 
ploratory only. 

2. Evaluation of placement and 
follow-up programs. 


Resolutions 


Members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee were: Archie M. Turrell, chair- 
man, Edward L. Clark, Irving R. 
Hobby, Marvin C. Knudson, Robert 
C. Provine, Nicholas Ricciardi, and 
Edward G. Schlaefer. 

Realizing that a national convention 
is the result of the co-operative efforts 
of many individuals and groups, resolu- 
tions in keeping with good manners 
and as an expression of sincere ap- 
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3. Evaluation of college-commu- 
nity services, co-operative training 
programs, and the resulting needs 
for curriculum changes. 

4. Evaluation of the guidance 
programs of the veterans’ advisory 
centers. 

5. Evaluation of programs of 
extra-curriculum activities in rela- 
tion to student personnel work. 

The committee believes that the 
total personality of the student 
must be considered in sound student 
personnel practices; that curricu- 
lar and extra-curriculum relations 
with the student are highly impor- 
tant factors; that community, na- 
tional, and international relation- 
ships have direct and vital implica- 
tions. The areas of study named 
above have been assigned to mem- 
bers of the committee. All college 
administrators are urged by the 
committee to help explore the need 
to develop student activities in- 
volving regional, national, and 
international student groups. 


Committee 


preciation were extended to the officers 
and Board of Directors, editors and 
Editorial Board, the committees of the 
Association, the local Kansas-Missouri 
and the city committees, the public- 
relations officers, press and radio sta- 
tions, hotel management, exhibitors, 
and the musicians and choirs. The full 
text of additional resolutions is pre- 
sented herewith: 
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Regional Conferences 


Wuereas, The Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education gives ample evidence of 
the vital need for a dynamic and 
diversified program of education 
for both youth and adults, and 

Wuereas, The Commission rec- 
ommends that such program in- 
clude adequate provision for two- 
year colleges designated as “com- 
munity colleges,” and 

Wuereas, The Commission as- 
serts that the need for community 
colleges is now about as urgent as 
was the need for four-year high 
schools a few decades ago, and 

Wuereas, The Commission ex- 
presses the belief that community 
colleges can most effectively serve 
the needs in local areas when or- 
ganized as constituting a state 
system receiving adequate state 
financial aid under well-qualified 
leadership and supervision, and 

Wuereas, [he primary purposes 


of community colleges are clearly 


set forth by the Commission and 
definitely indicate the need for (1) 
suitable courses, including general 
education, for those young people 
who want only a two-year college 
education, (2) adequate prepara- 
tion for those who plan to continue 
their education in a four-year col- 
lege or university, (3) courses 
which satisfactorily meet the needs 
of adults; be it therefore 
Resolved, That the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in 


its annual meeting at Kansas City, 
Missouri, February 24-27, 1948, 
commend the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education for its 
sound and clear treatment of the 
community college including Grades 
XIII and XIV, and be it therefore 
Resolved further, That the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges, in co-operation with ap- 
propriate national and state or- 
ganizations, and agencies, both 
professional and lay, develop and 
carry into effect, through the office 
of the Executive Secretary of the 
Association, a plan which shall in- 
clude (1) agenda carefully prepared 
for a series of regional conferences 
under the leadership of regional 
associations; (2) provision for the 
distribution to junior colleges of 
proposals and suggestions agreed 
upon in the regional conferences, 
and dealing with recommendations 
on community colleges made by the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education; (3) provision for the 
distribution to the junior colleges 
of information dealing with certain 
junior colleges which are already 
successfully carrying into effect the 
Commission’s recommendations on 
community colleges; (4) provision 
for the distribution of information 
dealing with problems confronting 
two-year colleges in attempting to 
function as community colleges, 


and including, also, proposals and 


suggestions for their solution. 
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State Legislative Patterns 


Wuereas, The recent Report of 
the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has outlined the 
great and immediate need for an 
extension of educational oppor- 
tunity on the junor-college level, 
and | 
Wuereas, It is believed that 
carefully considered legislation on 
the state level will be needed if the 
total program is to be adequately 
organized and supported, and 

Wuereas, The immediate needs 
call for early action on the part of 


the states whose statutes may not 


now adequately provide the neces- 
sary total program for public jun- 
ior colleges, and 

WHEREAS, Such immediate needs 
cannot await the results of the ex- 
tensive studies and planning neces- 
sary for drafting the details of a 
complete program; therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That the American 
Association of Junior Colleges pre- 
pare a statement of the principles 
which are basic to the foundation 
of a sound program of legislation 
designed to develop adequately 
education of the community-college 
type as a part of a state’s system 
of public education. 

2. That preliminary to the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive state- 
ment, a similar analysis of basic 
principles be prepared to point out 
the first steps to be taken in the 
partial fulfilment of a complete pro- 
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gram so that first steps can be 
taken immediately. 

3. That these statements of prin- 
ciples and policies be made avail- 
able to educational committees of 
state legislatures, state depart- 
ments of education, and generally to 
citizens interested in the further 
development of public junior-col- 
lege education. 

4, That the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges continue to 
lend its support to the further 
development of private junior col- 
leges as essential parts of a wise 
program of education our 
democracy. 

5. That the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges join with all 
other educational associations or 
other groups who become active in 
efforts to spread information as to 
the content and significance of the 
reports of the President’s Com- 
mission to the end that the recom- 
mendation of the Commission may 
be speedily implemented and in 
good time adequately consum- 
mated. 


T otal Program of National Security 


Wuereas, The American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges believes 
in total national security and is 
convinced that the democratic her- 
itage and way of life are worthy of 
the utmost support and devotion in 
peace and in war; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American 
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PRECIS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Association of Junior Colleges 
pledge to do all within its power to 
assure security for the nation and 
peace among all nations through 


the following means: 
1. The development of a strong, 
healthy, educated, and _ highly 


skilled population. 

2. The creation of justice and fair- 
ness among ourselves and equality 
of opportunity for the development 
of every citizen to the limit of his 
native ability. 

3. The extension of a co-ordinated 
and alert intelligence service. 

4. The adequate financing of sci- 
entific and social research and de- 
velopment. 

5. The development of indus- 
trial and agricultural resources. 

6. The understanding and pro- 
motion of the ideals set forth in the 
charter of the United Nations, and 
active participation in the work of 
UNESCO. 

7. The maintenance of a strong 
and adequate regular army, navy, 
air force, marine corps, and coast 
guard. 

8. The creation of an adequate 
voluntary citizens’ military force 
composed of local citizens. 

9. The training in our schools and 
colleges on a voluntary basis of a 
sufficient number of strong and in- 
telligent military officer personnel. 

10. The training in our junior col- 
leges and technical institutions of 
skilled men and women for regular 
civilian work and living and also for 
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technical services in the armed 
forces in times of national emer- 
gencies. 


Change of Name of Association 


Wuereas, The Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education places great emphasis on 
the role to be filled by community 
colleges in the nation’s educational 
program, and 

Wuereas, This same report re- 
fers to the word “junior” in “junior 
college” as now being inappropriate 
to indicate the scope of the services 
rendered by such institutions; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Board of Di- 
rectors of our Association give care- 
ful consideration to changing the 
name of our organization to the 
American Association of Commu- 
nity Colleges, or some other appro- 
priate title that eliminates the word 
“Junior.” 


World Student Service Fund 
Wuereas, The World Student 


Service Fund is the unique relief 
organization of the students and 
the professors of American schools 
and colleges for the assistance of 
students and professors in univer- 
sities in war-devastated countries, 
and 

Wuereas, The World Student 
Service Fund has a twofold purpose 
of working to meet human needs, 
without reference to race, national- 
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ity, religion, or politics, and of 
carrying on an educational and cul- 
tural program to help American 
students to understand better the 
international university world and 
the part it plays in this world, and 

Wuereas, The World Student 
Service Fund has been recognized 
by UNESCO as its main agency on 
the American college campus for 
furthering the UNESCO appeal for 
aid to needy students and profes- 
sors, and 

Wuereas, The World Student 
Service Fund, in accepting the chal- 
lenge of UNESCO that “peace must 
be founded on the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind,” is en- 
couraging and increasing aid to 
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meet, as speedily as possible, the 
educational needs in war-devas- 
tated countries; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, desir- 
ous of helping in the advancement 
of higher education throughout the 
world as well as in the junior 
colleges of America and of pro- 
moting the objectives and work 
of UNESCO, recommends the sup- 
port and indorsement of the proj- 
ects of the World Student Service 
Fund and urges the students and 
professors of the junior colleges of 
America to do all they can to sup- 
port the appeal of World Student 
Service Fund. 
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Members of Research and Service Committees for 1948 


Administrative Problems 


Basil H. Peterson, Orange Coast Junior Col- 
lege, Costa Mesa, California, chairman 

Rodney Cline, Northeast Junior College, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana 

Marvin C. Knudson, Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Anne D. McLaughlin, Georgetown Visitation 
Junior College, Washington, D. C. 


Curriculum and Adult Education 


Henry W. Littlefield, Junior College of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, chairman 

B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Walter J. Moberg, North Park College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

James W. Reynolds, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Legislation 


C. C. Colvert, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, chairman 

Urban Harken, Burlington Junior College, 
Burlington, Iowa 

Hugh G. Price, Montgomery Junior College, 
Bethesda, Maryland 

G. H. Vande Bogart, Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Havre, Montana 


Student Personnel Problems 


J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, Chi- 
cago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, 
chairman 

William A. Black, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas 

John L. Lounsbury, San Bernardino Valley 
College, San Bernardino, California 

Charlotte D. Meinecke, Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire 


Teacher Preparation 
T. D. Schindler, Lower Columbia Junior Col- 


lege, Longview, Washington, chairman 

Joseph B. Davis, Amarillo College, Amarillo, 
Texas 

Leo Wadsworth, Chaffee Junior College, On- 
tario, California 

J. B. Young, Jones County Junior College, 
Ellisville, Mississippi 


Editorial Board 


Roy W. Goddard, Rochester Junior College, 
Rochester, Minnesota, chairman 

Lawrence L. Bethel, New Haven YMCA Jun- 
ior College, New Haven, Connecticut 

J. F. M. Buechel, Everett Junior College, 
Everett, Washington 

James M. Ewing, Copiah-Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege, Wesson, Mississippi 

Frank B. Lindsay, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California 

Edward G. Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior Col- 
lege, Long Branch, New Jersey 
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Directory of Junior-College Organizations 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1920) 


President—LELAND L. MEDSKER, Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-President—CurTIS BisHop, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 
Executive Secretary—JESSE P. Bocug, 1201 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ene eis H. WILSON, University of Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, 
arylan 


Director of Research—LeEonarD V. Koos, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Board of Directors 


EUGENE B. CHAFFEE, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho (1949) 

JOHN E. Gray, Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas (1949) 

EUGENE S. FARLEY, Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania (1949) 

DorotTHy M. BELL, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts (1950) 

THEODORE H. WILSON, University of Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, Maryland (1950) 
FREDERICK J. MARSTON, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri (1951) 

CHARLES S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California (1951) 


Chairmen of Research and Services Committees 


ee ~~ eae Problems—BasiL H. PETERSON, Orange Coast Junior College, Newport Beach, Cali- 

ornia 

Curriculum and Adult Education—HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD, Junior College of the University of Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Legislation—C. C. COLVERT, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Student Personnel Problems—J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS, Wilson Branch, Chicago City Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Teacher Preparation—T. D. SCHINDLER, Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Washington 

Research—CurtTIS BisHop, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(WITH YEAR OF ORGANIZATION) 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION, EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
(1940): S. C. OLLIFF, Andrew College, Cuthbert, Georgia, President. Harry L. UPPERMAN, Baxter 
Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee, Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN (1932): 
MARGARET E. HiGut, Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, Chairman. MRS. 
BertHa H. LEBEAU, William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (1930): 
Mary H. Cuiay, Northeast Junior College of Louisiana State University, Monroe, Louisiana, Chair- 
man. Mrs. J. W. AGEE, Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas, Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL (1938): JAMES H. HALsey, Junior College of Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut, President. Mrs. CHARLOTTE D. MEINECKE, Colby 
Junior College, New London, New Hampshire, Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL OF THE MIDDLE STATES (1935): Hurst R. ANDERSON, Centenary 
Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, President. Mrs. Ezra K. MAXFIELD, Washington 
Seminary, Washington, Pennsylvania, Secretary 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): J. B. Younc, Jones County Junior 
esa Ellisville, Mississippi, President. JoHN E. Gray, Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas, 
ecretary 


NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): LOREN N. Brown, Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma, President. Kari M. WILSON, Coffeyville Junior College, 
Coffeyville, Kansas, Secretary 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1938): Epwarp L. ‘<r Multnomah Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon, President. AARON E. JONES, Carbon College, Price, Utah, Secretary 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1929): BASIL H. PETERSON, Orange Coast Junior 
College, Costa Mesa, California, President. ELMER C. SANDMEYER, Santa Monica City College, 
- Santa Monica, California, Secretary 


WORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): KATHLEEN L. SEAGRAVES, 
Stockton Junior College, Stockton, California, President. HaroLD M. WEAVER, Placer College, 
Auburn, California, Secretary 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): L. J. ApamMs, Santa Monica 
City College, Santa Monica, California, President. AUGUSTA LINNEMAN, Porterville Junior Col- 
lege, Porterville, California, Secretary 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1916): T. STANLEY WARBURTON, 
Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California, President. ELMER T. WorTHY, Glendale College, 
Glendale, California, Secretary 


COLORADO STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1916): Horace J. WUBBEN, Mesa County 


Junior College, Grand Junction, Colorado, President. CHARLES M. Evans, Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo, Colorado, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1940): Tyrus HiILLway, New London 
Junior College, New London, Connecticut, President. Mrs. S. W. Tator, Junior College of 
Commerce, New Haven, Connecticut, Secretary 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1929): WILLIAM T. BODENHAMER, Norman Junior 


College, Norman Park, Georgia, President. J. R. BurGess, JR., Reinhardt College, Waleska, 
Georgia, Secretary 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (19382): A. A. O’LAUGHLIN, Springfield Junior 


a Springfield, Illinois, President. WaLteR S. Pore, Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois, 
ecretary 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE (1935): Ross Hoit, Lyons Town- 


ship Junior College, La Grange, Illinois, President. D. A. GROSSMAN, Uhiversity of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF IOWA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (1920): 
CHARLES Creston Junior College, Creston, Iowa, President. WILLETTA STRAHAN, Mus- 
catine Junior College, Muscatine, Iowa, Secretary 


KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1922): KarRL WILSON, Coffe ville Junior Col- 
lege, Coffeyville, Kansas, President. H. B. UNRUH, Pratt Junior College, Pratt, Kansas, Secretary 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1929): ARTHUR ANDREWS, Grand Rapids Junior 


College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, President. SUZANNE PSENDLER, Flint Junior College, Flint, 
Michigan, Secretary 


MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1930): W. DONALD OLSEN, Worthington Junior 


College, Worthington, Minnesota, President. R. I. MELAND, Austin Junior College, Austin, Min- 
nesota, Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: RoGer R. KELSEY, 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minnesota, Chairman. MARGUERITE TRAVIS, Duluth Junior 
College, Duluth, Minnesota, Secretary 


MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): W. B. Horton, Sunflower Junior College, 


Moorhead, Mississippi, President. B. L. HILL, State Supervisor of Junior Colleges, Jackson, 
Mississippi, Secretary 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS (1938): LEON UNGLES, Went- 


worth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri, President. F. J. MARSTON, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Missouri, Secretary 


NEBRASKA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1941): FRANK MCINTYRE, Norfolk Junior College, 


oe Nebraska, President. ANNA BEARG, McCook Junior College, McCook, Nebraska, Secretary- 
reasurer 


NEW JERSEY JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1988): EDwarD G. SCHLAEFER, Monmouth Junior 
College, Long Branch, New Jersey, President. ELWELL F. KIMBALL, Bergen Junior College, 
Teaneck, New Jersey, Secretary 


ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS INSTITUTES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK (1944): ALICE OTTUN, 


Pace Institute, New York City, President. L. A. Rice, Packard School, New York City, Secretary- 
Treasurer 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES bg : ISABELLE PHISTERER, Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, New York, President. MERLIN G. SMITH, Roberts Junior College, North Chili, 
New York, Secretary-Treasurer 


OKLAHOMA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1983): EmMILy B. SmitTH, Altus College, Altus, 
Oklahoma, President. Bressit Hurr, Muskogee Junior College, Muskogee, Oklahoma, Secretary 


OKLAHOMA MUNICIPAL JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION: EMILY B. Sm1tTH, Altus Junior Col- 


lege, Altus, Oklahoma, President. HAazeEL SKULL, Kiowa County Junior College, Hobart, Okla- 
homa, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1944): Ropert EB. ErcuHe, Altoona Under- 
graduate Center, Altoona, Pennsylvania, President. LESTER JOHNSON, Junior College of York 
Collegiate Institute, York, Pennsylvania, Secretary 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1924): H. V. Ropinson, Lon Morris College, Jack- 
sonville, Texas, President. WALTER RUNDELL, Lee Junior College, Goose Creek, Texas, Secretary 


TEXAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1938): W. H. ELKINS, San Angelo College, San 
Angelo, Texas, President. J. R. MCLEMORE, Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas, Secretary 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (1925): Grapy Sr. 
Cxiair, Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas, President. Mrs. AILEEN CREIGHTON, 
Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas, Secretary 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1926): D. A. FERRISS, Mount Vernon Junior Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Washington, President. MARGARET CORBET, Centralia Junior College, Cen- 
tralia, Washington, Secretary 
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HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
of Arts, Sciences, and Education 
June 28 to August 21 
1948 


Graduate Courses and 
Workshops in Education 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in Arts and 
Sciences 


Coeducational 
Dormitories and Cafeteria 


Veterans may enroll under G.I. Bill 
Special Conferences: 
“Ways to Mental Health” 
and “Financing Education in 
an Inflationary World” 


Address: 
Department J 
9 Wadsworth House 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


MERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency of Chicago, whose 
work covers all the educational 
fields. Both organizations as- 
sist in the appointment of 
administrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 


NOW AVAILABLE 


AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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4 “limelg McGraw-Hill Sooke 


ECONOMICS. An Introductory Analysis 


By Paut A. SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 622 
pages, $4.50 


@A new, timely, and teachable text for the non-economics student as well as the 
specialist . . . a challenging and dynamic book written from an analytical policy 
viewpoint with the main emphasis on National Income. The chief purpose is to 
give the student a thorough orientation in basic economic facts, and to acquaint him 
with the economic problems of American life that he will encounter. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS 


By Myron H. Umpreit, F. Hunt and V. Kinter, North- 
western University. 450 pages, $3.75 
@ Relatively short, and particularly suited to one-semester courses, this readable text 
is organized along traditional lines, although the theory and viewpoint are strictly 
modern. Newer trends in economic analysis, such as imperfect competition, national 


income economics, and distribution theory, are covered thoroughly. The many prob- 
lems and questions are an outstanding feature. 


ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS 


By G. A. MAcFarLanp, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Rospert D. AyArs, School of Business 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh. McGraw-Hill Accounting 
Series. Second edition. 759 pages, $4.50 
e@ A revision of this well-known text, providing the material for a first course in ac- 
counting, with accepted principles arranged in an orderly fashion to capture and 


hold the student’s interest. The problem material is entirely new and much ex- 
panded. A Teacher’s Manual is available. 


MODERN BUSINESS. An Introduction to Principles 
and Problems 


By Luoyp W. Dovatas, Iowa State Teachers College; Ropert O. SKAR, 
Iowa State Teachers College; and Ray G. Pricre, University of Minne- 
sota. 417 pages, $3.50 


@ Provides an elementary, organized treatment of basic principles underlying and in- 
fluencing American business developments, presented in relation to the American 
economic scene. Special attention is given to the effect upon the consumer. Thus 
the book gives the student an overall picture which he can fit later into more de- 
tailed and more specialized studies. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


= 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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TIAA 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


Over 500 Colleges, Universities, Junior Colleges, Private Secondary 
Schools, and Research Organizations have TIAA retirement plans. 
Over 69 were added last year. 


COLLECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE 


Two plans available for protection of staff members. One provides 
level life insurance, the other decreasing life insurance, through 
individual, low-premium, term-to-age-70 policies. College staff in- 
sured as a group, economically and without medical examination. 


Junior College officers are invited to write for additional information 
and booklets discussing college problems: ‘‘ Planning a Retirement 
System,’’ ‘‘Collective Decreasing Insurance—Collective Level 
Insurance,’’ ‘‘ Annuity Guide’’ and ‘‘Life Insurance Guide.”’ 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
created for higher educational institutions by 
Carnegie organizations 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
50,000 Policyholders in 1,000 Colleges 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


SIX VOLUMES OF THE REPORT DISCUSSED 
BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


Journal Vol. I + ESTABLISHING THE GOALS 


OF HIGHER Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University 
EDUCATION Vol. II * EQUALIZING AND EXPANDING 
April, 1948 INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Edward C. Elliott, President Emeritus, 
Purdue University 
Vol. III - ORGANIZING HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


Clarence A. Dykstra, Provost, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Vol. IV - STAFFING HIGHER EDUCATION 
Harold Benjamin, University of Maryland 


OHIO STATE Vol. V° FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION | 
Alfred D. Simpson, Harvard University 
UNIVERSITY 


Vol. VI - RESOURCE DATA 
COLUMBUS New School of Social Research, 
ew Yor 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, REVISED 


By Hutton Webster, Stanford University and 
John B. Wolf, University of Minnesota 


An engaging, lucid world history which enables students to 
view in proper perspective the progress and decline of great 
forces in history. This revised and enlarged edition of Web- 
ster’s History of Civilization is available in two volumes or in 
a single combined volume. Volume I, Ancient and Medieval 
(Beginnings to 1500); Volume II, Modern and Contemporary 
(1500 to present). Volumes I & II $4.50 each; combined 
volume $6.85. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


CLLL— Ready May, 1948 


ECONOMICS: 
| PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 


By Dr. J. H. Dodd and Dr. C. W. Hasek 


Truly here is a new book that will overcome the long-standing criti- 
| cism of the teaching of college economics. For your first course in 
economics, this book is written in a simple, direct, informal, dynamic 
style. It will help your students to do some straight thinking about 
basic economic problems. 


A request will bring a sample as soon as the book is off the press. 


SQUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINNATI MEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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A NEW BOOK OF MODERN TECHNICS 
FOR THE SCIENCE TEACHER 


An appraisal of science curricula . . . how to teach student to adapt himself to 
developments in science . . . estimates educational value of various science topics 
. . . discusses disciplinary and cultural value of science . . . gives study questions, 
problems, projects, model tests, bibliographies, appendix. 

303 Pages $3.75 _. 


Secondary-School 


SCIENCE 
TEACHING 


By Artuur G. Horr, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Redlands, 
California 


‘ 


A clear, definite plan for unit teaching is presented, covering the 
various problems encountered in the science classroom. Unit 1 
discusses the mission of science in education; Unit 2, the content 
of science in the secondary-school; Unit 3, the function of method 
in science teaching; Unit 4, specific technics; Unit 5, supplemen- 
tary factors. 

The Unit plan permits the integrative use of other methods of 
teaching as a whole or in part, wherever appropriate. These 
methods are briefly described and their technics evaluated as 
applied to science teaching. 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY e 1012 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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MAGNETIC SOUND 
RECORDING 


Cost 


Soundmirror magnetic 
ribbon eliminates 
discs, needles and 
bulky, sensitive equip- 
ment. These record- 
ings are good for 
thousands of playings 
—or may be “erased” 
by a new recording. 
Ribbons may be edi- 
ted with scissors and 
cellulose tape; thus, 
your every production 
is perfect, and without 
waste. 


Uses 


Public Speaking 
Foreign Languages 
Drama—Debating 
Conference Recording 
Music—Choral Work 
Informal Dances 


NOW 


—is the time to face that problem of filling your portable 
Sound Recording needs. Modern education demands mod- 
ern means—and the revolutionary SOUNDMIRROR, using 
the perfected magnetic recording principle, is the most mod- 
ern, proven equipment of all. Watch for comments in the 
Newsletter. 


Please direct all inquiries to 


MEDARIS & ASSOCIATES 


Educational Electronic Equipment 
1727 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Ready May 1D 
INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


By Lewis A. Froman, Ph.D. University of Buffalo 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS presents an entirely new approach to this 
important subject. It has been designed to give the student a point of view 
and to impress him with the importance of the study he is just beginning. 


Every effort has been made to present the text material in such a way as to de- 
velop in the beginning student an appreciation of the function and responsi- 
bility of business enterprise either as it exists or as it should function in our 
affairs. It further attempts to furnish the student with an understanding of 
the variety of activities which go to make up our complete business system and 
to make him realize that the responsibilities of those connected with the opera- 
tion of individual business enterprise are great, varied, and in some instances, 
highly complex. 


The material in this book represents a minimum of duplication of that to be 
found in later specialized courses. There are, for example, no separate sec- 
tions on Production, Accounting, Statistics, Marketing or Finance. However, 
the general significance of these subjects is presented at various points through- 
out the book where particular business situations are being analyzed. The 
author has deliberately avoided technical processes and methods which involve 
extended study for complete understanding, yet the need for such comprehension 
is emphasized. 


Questions and problems have been carefully designed to cover all the major 
points in each chapter in the order in which they are discussed. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
PART I. THE FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 
I Satisfying Human Wants. II The Choice of a “System’’. III Assembling and 
Directing the Productive Agents. IV Risk Bearing. V Price Policies. VI Re- 
sponsibilities of Management. 
PART II. THE NATURE OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 
VII Manufacturing Industries. VIII Manufacturing Industries (continued). IX 
Extractive Industries. X Public Utilities Industries. XI Trade and Service Indus- 
tries. XII Financial Enterprises. XIII Agriculture. 
PART III. PROBLEMS OF THE BUSINESS UNIT 


XIV Form of the Business Unit. XV Size of the Business Unit. XVI Internal Or- 
ganization. XVII Management and Specialized Functions. XVIII Mechanization of 
Industry. XIX Employee Relations. XX Employee Relations (continued). XXI 
Employee Remuneration. 


PART IV. THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


XXII Government and Business. XXIII Monopoly Regulation. XXIV Taxation. 
XXV Government Enterprises. 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


3201 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Southern Oregon College of Education | 


| HERE is a highly usable guide to better freshman writing, 
written by a teacher who knows the essentials of good 
a writing and how to stimulate students to make them write | 
aoe, ® It is a book for college freshman and college students of 
English composition who invariably feel they have “noth- 
ing to write about.” 


cS Se ® It is an invaluable teaching tool for teachers with a broad 


04 . 4 field to cover and too little time to spend aiding and stimu- ~ 
: | lating each individual student in defining and developing — 
12 | | topics to write about. 


18 | *It lists twenty broad topics, selected because they are 
2 adaptable to the average freshman’s reach. : 

® After discussing each topic there follows brilliantly 
27 ghosen series of selections of what outstanding writers 
30 le have done with the same subject. 

32 . : © There is a section dealing with punctuation, sentence-writ- _ 
34 ing and word-grammar. 
35 A\bibliography includes the world’s great books anda list 
57 i _ of representative current books chosen for their readable- 

4] a ness. 


“4 = Send now for an examination copy of this book on approval. — 
Price $3.75 


1 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Two new texts coming Soon 
Orientation for the liberal-arts student 


ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS 1948 


By Carl F. Eyring, Brigham Young University 


Specifically designed for the non-physics major, this basic text is a com- 
plete revision of the former “A Survey Course in Physics.” The most 
important function of the book is its establishment of a link between 
science and the arts-—a connection which many students fail to perceive. 


Force, gravity, motion, energy, and heat are only a few of the roan : 


mental ideas covered. 


Features of the revision— 


* Complete reorganization of certain sections, plus a wealth of new mate- 
riale——timely section‘on motion of projectiles, jet propulsion, the gyro- 
scope, etc. Other new sections include data on Bernouli’s principle, 
magnetism in substances, mechanical refrigeration, vacuum tube ampli- 
fiers, radar, and the atomic bomb. 

* Question and problems test student’s knowledge of principles involved. 

* Original illustrations, charts. Reading references appended to each 
chapter. 


416 pages. 54” x 8” 


WEATHER AND MAN 1948 


By Hans H. Neuberger and F. Briscoe Stevens, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College 


This basic text—for one- or two-semester sipaatiaiic-scequeaibbenhie a com- 

pletely non-technical, up-to-date treatment of weather elements with a 

wealth of practical applications of weather science to human experience. 

The author shows what bearing the science has upon various professional 

and “everyday” activities—agriculture, architecture, transportation, pub- 

lic utilities, business and industry, housekeeping, etc. 

- Organization—brings together all the important literature of many 
fields in an integrated form. -epmenieer as no previous knowledge of the 
subject. 

* Teachability-—the authors’ combined twenty-five years of teaching ex- 
perience make for lucid presentation of such phases of the subject as 
temperature changes, heat transfer, condensation, stability, circulation, 
etc. 


* 87 interesting illustrations in cartoon style. 
320 pages. 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., New 
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